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THE ASSOCIATION MAGAZINE.* 


At a late meeting of the Board of Directors of the American 
Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, it 
was decided to undertake, as a part of the work of the Associa- 
tion, the publication of a magazine. This decision was reached 
after careful and mature deliberation, with all conditions and in- 
terests fully set forth and considered. It was deemed that the life 
and future usefulness of the Association required activity and 
some medium of expression, some means of ready and frequent 
communication with and among the membership. The reports of 
the Summer Meetings have contributed heretofore to these re- 
quirements, but as these reports have been infrequent and neces- 
sarily more or less delayed in their publication, they have but 
partially met the demands ; nor could they be relied upon to ful- 
fill the probably much larger requirements of the future. The 
great advancement in the teaching of speech to the deaf made in 
recent years in this country is a prophecy of yet greater advance- 
ment in the years to come. The American Association in its 
work of promotion has contributed in no small part to the ad- 
vancement already made; it must continue in its work and 
continue to contribute to the movement making so strongly and 
so surely for better and worthier things in the education of deaf 
children. The establishment of a periodical it is believed will 


*A paper read at the Sixth Summer Meeting, held at Northampton, 
Mass., June 22-28, 1899. 
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strengthen the work and strengthen the hands that are doing the 
work all over the field. The press is an engine of power, no mat- 
ter what may be the cause it serves, or the movement it fosters. 
The Association then does wisely to enlist it in the cause of 
speech-teaching, availing itself of its ready facilities and large re- 
sources to the better and speedier attainment of its ends. 

The primary purpose of the Association, as its full name indi- 
cates, is to promote the teaching of speech to the deaf ; it will be 
likewise the primary purpose of the magazine, as the Associa- 
tion’s right hand, to promote speech-teaching in every way that 
is possible through such an instrumentality. Yet, this specific 
purpose will in no wise limit the field of the magazine, for it is 
recognized that teachers of the deaf must be something more than 
teachers of articulation, more than instructors in a special branch 
or of a special subject. Teachers they must be, trained and 
skilled, specialists if you will, in the part or parts of the work they 
are called upon to do ; but they must be also, with all the rest and 
above all the rest, educators. 

Speech to be speech must be more than intelligible utterance: 
it must be intelligent utterance as well. And none realize this 
more than teachers of speech themselves. Intelligibility without 
intelligence is but empty sound, noise—to be heard, to die away, 
to leave no impress. True speech proceeds from thought, and is 
the expression of thought, and to be effective of worthy ends, it 
must be the instrument of a developed, disciplined, well-filled 
mind. But this is the whole question, the whole problem, of edu- 
cation, and it is the problem that presents itself to every teacher of 
deaf children who compasses ,in his views and estimates the full 
and exact measurements of the task before him. Our magazine 
will then address itself to teachers of speech and to teachers by 
speech, but to both as, in the largest sense, educators. To this 
end it will aim to be an educational magazine upon broad lines 
and with a scope to embrace the whole field of educational effort. 
It will be technical in its matter, as it must be to be useful to our 
teachers in their whole work, but technical only so far as may be 
necessary ; after that it will be general, recognizing that where 
our work ceases to be technical, where it ceases to be articulation 
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teaching and language drill, at that point it ceases to be a special 
work, and from thence it becomes a work purely educational in 
its character, taking on and pursuing the purposes and aims, and 
for the most part employing the methods, common to all educa- 
tional work. In its purely technical features our work is narrow — 
and its tendencies are narrowing, the more necessary then that our 
teachers, in their study and reading, should obtain glimpses from 
tine to time of the larger work going on about them, receiving 
therefrom inspiration and aid, together with all the broadening 
influences and impulses prevailing in that work, that must 
inevitably make for better things in their own special work. There 
is little question that the cause of speech-teaching has suffered in 
the past by the narrowness of views of teachers who have limited 
their work and their art to the giving of vocal utterance. These 
views and this kind of teaching are fortunately less prevalent 
today than formerly, but with new teachers coming continually 
into the work both the views and the practice will revive ; hence 
the constant need of a corrective and directive influence, and this 
it is hoped the magazine will provide. 

The circulation of the magazine will be largely among 
teachers actually engaged in the work of instructing the deaf, and 
to them it must look in great part for its support and for con- 
tributions to its pages. Contributions especially are solicited and 
they will be welcomed in the measure that they are thoughtful 
and practical and with the purpose to point the way to the secur- 
ing of better and larger returns in the work. In so far as the 
magazine may circulate outside the ranks of teachers, it will find 
its clientage among directors and patrons of schools for the deaf, 
parents of deaf children, the educated deaf, and that numerous 
class of large-hearted, large-minded men and women with only 
their natural and generous impulses to draw them toward and to 
interest them in the work of the education of the deaf. All these 
the magazine will hope to interest more largely in speech-teaching 
and to give still more largely of their influence in its behalf. 

The policy of the magazine will be one wholly of encourage- 
ment and co-operation. Its aim will be at all times and wherever 
need arises, to lend the helping hand. It will be assumed that. 
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the question of speech-teaching per se is a settled question : that 
it is the accepted purpose of our schools to give every deaf child 
opportunity, with a fairly prolonged trial, to learn to speak ; and 
that the schools generally are doing at the present time and under 
existing conditions, all the speech-teaching that it is possible for 
them to do. The situation calls thus only for its own continuance 
and for the rendering of such aid as shall sustain the movement 
now making upon present lines and with the present force or 
momentum. The magazine will recognize that the spirit now 
prevalent in our schools is one entirely favorable to speech for the 
deaf, and to more and better speech-teaching so soon as more 
favorable conditions may warrant and permit. This spirit, if it 
exists, and there is hardly doubt of it, calls for nothing but aid 
and encouragement, and these the magazine will render to the 
full extent of its resources and powers. 

It is almost as difficult to name a magazine as it sometimes is 
to name a child, and this writer has had experience quite recently 
with both difficulties. The name of the magazine, as finally 
settled upon, will be THE AssocrATION REvIEw. With the name 
selected, it was hardly less difficult to determine the form the pub- 
lication should take. After much casting about it was decided to 
give it the general form and appearance of the Educational 
Review, edited by Nicholas Murray Butler, and published by 
Henry Holt & Co., a most valuable magazine, and one whose 
excellent features it is hoped we may copy in more particulars 
than one. 

Little more needs be said, or can be said, here and now, of 
the character and scope and policy of the proposed magazine. 
The future has its story and its work, and the magazine may well 
be left in its successive issues to speak and to show for itself. It 
asks only that in your judgments you minify its shortcomings 
and magnify its excellencies, and that you give it, each of you, the 
benefit of your support and the encouragement of your good will. 

I wish finally to say that as editor of the magazine I would 
have it that the membership of the Association should feel a 
proprietary interest in it ; feel that it is their magazine. And feel- 
ing this individual proprietary interest in it, they should assume 
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and feel an individual responsibility for it, for doing each and 
every one all that he can do to make it the success we all wish it to 
be. The magazine is yours, it is ours, now let us all together 
put our shoulders to the wheel and make yet further advancement, 
yet larger achievement in the great work in which we are 
engaged, the great work which we all love. 
FRANK W. Boot, 
General Secretary and Treasurer of the Association. 




















THE TEACHER AND THE STATE.* 


Among the writings of the great reformer, Martin Luther, 
there is no more interesting and spicy reading than in certain 
discourses in which he rebukes the German princes and people 
for their shameful neglect of schools and learning. If Luther 
were alive today, he would hardly need to plead for the value of 
schools and instruction ; their importance is fully recognized. 
We have schools of theology, law, and medicine ; of arts and 
technology, of agriculture and business, of stenography and type- 
writing, of housekeeping and cooking. There is scarcely any 
pursuit for which men and women may not gain special prepara- 
tion in some of the courses of our great universities. 

And this is as it should be. Competition in all callings 
grows every year more severe. The young man or woman finds 
it far harder to gain a foot-hold in life than it was ten or twenty 
years ago. Not only the professions, but all the avenues and 
paths leading to a livelihood, are crowded. We are beginning to 
recognize that the best and most complete preparation is none 
too good for even the humblest work in life. 

The necessity of the best school-buildings and appliances, 
and of the best teachers using the very best methods is, except 
perhaps in our colleges, universally recognized. The school or 
university which can best prepare its pupils to compete success- 
fully in the various occupations of life can have its pick of the best 
young men and women in the land. And this again is very 
good. And the value of the school, as laying the foundation for 
the success of the individual in his chosen calling, cannot be 
overestimated. 

But Luther had another and a better reason for wishing for 
good schools and teachers than their usefulness in turning out 


*An address delivered before a session of the Sixth Summer Meet- 
ing, held at Northampton, Mass., June 22-28, 1899. 
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successful lawyers, doctors, merchants, and scholars. Turning 
to the parent, he says : 

“ Tf thou hast a child that is fit to receive instruction, and art 
able to hold him to it and dost not, but goest thy way and carest 
not whatshall becomeof the secular government, its laws, its peace, 
etc., thou warrest against the secular government, as much as in 
thee lies, like the Turk, yea, like the Devil himself. For thou 
withholdest from the kingdom, principality, country, city, a re- 
deemer, comfort, corner-stone, helper, and savior. And on thy 
account the emperor loses both sword and crown ; the country 
loses both safeguard and freedom, and thou art the man through 
whose fault (so much as in thee lies) no man shall hold his body, 
wife, child, house, home, and goods, in safety. ... . This all 
thou wilt assuredly do, if thou withdraw thy child from so whole- 
some a condition for the belly’s sake. Now art thou not a pretty 
man and a useful in the world ? Who makest daily use of the 
kingdom and its peace, and by way of thanks, in return, robbest 
the same of thy son, and deliverest him up to avarice, and labor- 
est with all thy diligence to this end, that there may be no man 
who shall help maintain the kingdom, law, and peace ; but that 
all may go to wreck, notwithstanding thou thyself possessest 
and holdest body and life, goods and honor by means of said 
kingdom, * * * 

“ Therefore let thy son study, nothing doubting, and though 
he should beg his bread the while, yet shalt thou give to our Lord 
God a fine piece of wood out of which he can whittle thee a lord. 
* * * * Beloved, count it one of the highest virtues upon 
earth, to educate faithfully the children of others, which so few, 
and scarcely any, do by their own.”—(Luther, on Education. 
Hedge, Prose Writings of Germany, pp. I1-12.) 


It is exactly this relation of the teacher to the state, which 
demands our most careful attention. Our age and country is 
intensely individualistic. Our form of government, our history, 
and all our traditions emphasize the freedom and right of the 
individual. Not content with being born free and equal and 
with certain inalienable rights, many are beginning to claim that 
one man is just as good as another, however much they may 
differ in character and wisdom, and that each should be allowed 
to work his own sweet will. We do not want a paternal govern- 
ment, but one which shall leave all possible freedom of action to 
the individual. We seem to tolerate law, merely because it gives 
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freedom and safety to the individual in his private capacity. And | 
the average American has proven himself entirely capable of 
taking care of himself. But it may fairly and pertinently be 
asked whether he shows an equal solicitude for the welfare of the ( 
state, and whether its interests are always jealously and sutcess- 
fully guarded. With our great national wealth and abundant re- 
sources exploited by an energetic and shrewd people, a marvel- 
ous material prosperity has resulted. The struggle for comfort 
and luxury, which Mr. Huxley has well pronoynced a hundred 
fold more cruel than the struggle for existence, has been an 
admirable training in keenness and shrewdness, in boldness and 
foresight. But are our shrewd, bold capitalists always thoughtful 
of the rights and interests of the community ? We are threatened 
by no external enemies, and as long as all enjoy comparative 
abundance and comfort, we have seen few internal causes for 
alarm. We have been rarely called upon to make great sacrifices 
for the state, but have been left almost entirely free to pursue our 
own private, individual interests. Now all this has certain great 
and very tangible advantages, but it is not the best training in 
patriotism. We rightly glory in our free and beneficent institu- 
tions, and in the opportunities which they offer to every one of its 
citizens. 

But men are more willing to accept privileges than responsi- 
bilities. And there is hardly a more fatal gift than privileges 
which awaken no feeling of responsibility in the recipient. Our 
system of government is imperilled today by bosses, rings, and 
corruption, which exist only because the citizen shirks his 
responsibilities. Let us remember the words of the great Ger- 
man jurist and statesman : “ You cannot found a great and per- 
manent institution on privileges, but only on responsibilities.” 

In many a noble German house today you will find among 
the choicest heirlooms pieces of iron plate and jewelry bearing 
the motto, “I gave gold for iron.” This ironware was given by 
the German government in exchange for the gold plate and 
jewels poured into the state treasury to be melted down to furnish 
men and arms for the life and death struggle with Napoleon in 
the cause of German liberty, Such sacrifices are not merely ! 
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born of patriotism ; they, and really they alone, engender it. 

And the state needs help today. We are all aware of the 
competition between individual members of the same profession. 
Are we equally alive to the fact, and do we think of it often 
enough, that there is going on today within our commonwealth 
an even fiercer struggle between rival civilizations? It is a 
silent struggle, and for long periods we may remain entirely un- 
aware of it. Slowly, but very surely the conditions of our life 
and the character of our population are changing. But looking 
back fifty years, we can all see that Massachusetts has changed 
greatly ; fifty years hence she will be other than now. Shall her 
standards and aims, in one word her civilization, be those of old 
New England, or shall they be Canadian or Irish, or somewhat 
better or worse than any of these ? 

Some of the past we shall surely retain, but the old civiliza- 
tion is gone with the conditions which accompanied it at its birth. 
We have gained and lost by the change ; but we cannot go back, 
if we would. Courageously or fearfully we must go forward, 
but into what ? Shall we remain the centre and home of art and 
learning and culture, of rugged strength and sound principles, 
of pure morality and of a Christian religion worthy of the name? 
Or shall the scepter depart from us? Shall philistinism, or 
practical or unpractical idealism, prevail? These questions 
affect the welfare of the whole community, and are of vastly 
greater importance than wealth, fame, and success, of few or 
many of its citizens. 

Now the answer to these questions, the issue of the struggle 
between these rival civilizationsand systems,will and must depend 
primarily and mostly on the work of our teachers. And it is of 
the utmost importance that we should realize this. 

Our system of education exists primarily for the interests of 
the state. It was for the benefit of the community that Harvard 
College was founded. It was for the welfare of the Common- 
wealth that laws have been enacted requiring that every child 
within its borders should have at least a common-school educa- 
tion. The lawyers, doctors, and merchants may claim the right 
and freedom to pursue their own private interests to the neglect 
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of the community. But the Commonwealth turns to our teach- 
ers and says, “ You are my servants. To you I commit the care 
and training of my future citizens, as their own parents can never 
train them. You, at least, will guard my interests.” 

And the state has a right to claim our whole-souled, loyal, 
and enthusiastic service. To whom else can she turn? If we 
neglect the work, who else can do it, if he would, and who else 
will ? 

The votes and enactments, the policy and principles, the very 
civilization of the Massachusettsof the twentieth centuryare being | 
determined by the training which our boys and girls are now re- 
ceiving at school and college. ‘ Waterloo was won at Rugby.” 

It was the German schoolmaster who triumphed at Sedan. | 
These are truisms. | 

But truism is only another name for evident but forgotten 
truth. We need to be reminded of our duty to the state, of the 
responsibilities, and therefore the glory, of our profession. We | 
need a just and profound pride in our work and position ; not for 
our own comfort and self-gratulation, but that we may thereby 
become better workmen, more worthy of our opportunities. No 
man ever becomes an artist until he is proud of his work and call- 
ing. And we ought to walk with heads erect. For, pardon the 
repetition, the future of Massachusetts depends more upon us 
than upon all her merchants and financiers, her legislators and 
statesmen (if she only had any statesmen) put together. 

For who chooses the law-makers, if not the people ? And, 
if the people demanded better laws and enactments, would we not 
have them ? And, while the statesman may lead, even the great- 
est statesmen, especially here in America, can go no faster or 
farther than the people are willing to follow. And who is to 
train a generation which will follow only wise leaders, and | 
demand wise laws, and stamp out corruption ? Now, as in the | 
days of the prophet, the people perish for the lack of knowledge. 
And who shall instruct, if not the teachers ? 

“ But,” you will say, “all of this will apply very well to | 
professors in universities, but you have forgotten that we are 
teachers in high schools, grammar schools, and kindergartens. 
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We cannot teacn children political economy and good citizen- 
ship.” I have spoken as I have precisely because I am speaking 
to teachers of grammar schools and kindergartens. First of all, 
I say it to our shame, the teachers in our colleges and universi- 
ties seem to have forgotten, or to have never known, that it is 
their business to do anything more than to impart a certain 
amount of useful or useless information. But you have learned 
that teaching means training as well as instruction. And for this 
very reason our secondary schools are doing their work and pro- 
gressing, and gaining the confidence of the public far better than 
our colleges and universities. But I doubt if even you appreciate 
how early in youth the lines are marked out, along which the life 
is to continue its development. Certainly a quarter century’s 
experience has only confirmed my own opinion that boys, and I 
suppose that the same is true of girls, leave college with much the 
same tendencies and habits with which they entered. If they come 
to us industrious, thoughtful, earnest, they usually leave us with 
these habits and tendencies strengthened and intensified. If they 
come to us idle, careless, or with bad habits of study or thought, 
our best efforts will fail of anything like success. You mold 
the clay, we grind and chisel at the marble. If you can develop 
in the child habits of work and thought, if you can rouse an appe- 
tite for good literature and good form, if you can foster in him 
honesty, purity, and pluck, you may be sure that you have trained 
a useful citizen. If you cannot, or do not, succeed with 
the child, the college or university can do but little with the 
youth. I do not wish to underestimate the responsibility of the 
teachers in our colleges and universities. I freely grant that they 
do not realize their great opportunities. But I cannot escape 
the conviction that the most important, fundamental, and essen- 
tial work of education is, and must be, done with the younger 
pupils in the so-called lower grades of our schools. 

And the community is rapidly awakening to the fact that it 
is not enough that the pupils in our public schools should acquire 
a certain amount of knowledge, or proper habits of study, or 
even mental keenness and alertness. We are finding it necessary 
to introduce early in the course some kind of training in temper- 
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ance, self-control, patriotism, morals, and religion. And I think 
that we shall all practically agree that some such training is 
necessary, however much we may differ as to its kind and mode. 

A purely intellectual training of the child is far more inade- 
quate today than it would have been fifty years ago, and old 
methods must be modified and supplemented to meet entirely 
new conditions. The material which we are trying to fashion 
has changed ; the children are no longer of the former blood, 
stock, and training. They have inherited new tendencies and 
modes of thought. 

And the parents are as changed as the children. In old 


‘times the child was governed at home and expected to be 


governed at school. Now, that he governs his parents with a 
rod of iron, he cannot understand why teachers should be so 
rebellious and refractory. In my childhood a whipping at school 
meant anotherwhipping at home. Nownobody is whipped, except 
that the teacher is now and then threatened with condign punish- 
ment by some irate parent. Corporal punishment is a thing of 
the past, and everything must be attained by moral suasion. 
If everything can be thus attained, it is certainly a more excellent 
way. But until our “ moral suasion ” experiment has been more 
thoroughly tested by its results, let us not be too thankful or 
praic« the Lord with too loud a voice that we are so much better 
than our benighted and brutal ancestors, who undoubtedly used 
the rod with a rather unnecessary frequency and severity. 

Increase of wealth has brought to children a host of grati- 
fications which had to be denied to their parents in their child- 
hood. This is not without great advantages. But as parental 
government grows less strict, as children find that more and 
more of their desires can be gratified, self-control is less cultiva- 
ted in the child and becomes more difficult of attainment. The 
uncontrolled child grows into the lawless youth and the anarch- 
istic adult. And I am not speaking of the anarchy of the mob, 
but of that terrible lack of respect and regard for law as such, 
whether divine or human, natural or civic, which taints our whole 
American civilization, and may yet prove our ruin, if we do not 
awake to our danger. 
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I have been told that the main hope of recovery of an insane 
patient lies in teaching him that he can and must control himself, 
his thoughts as well as his actions. It does not do to humor him 
in his fancies. If the cultivation of self-control is the surest 
means of recovery from insanity, is it not one of the very best 
preventives of all forms of that disease ? A very shrewd woman 
once said of a friend of mine who was suffering from nervous 
prostration : “ That young man ought to get a wife or get reli- 
gion.” The young man was self-centered, if not selfish. He 
needed the escape from constant thoughts of self and the poise 
which comes from thinking of the rights and interests of others. 

Now I do not say that insanity and nervous prostration are 
caused solely or mostly by neglect to inculcate and maintain 
self-control. But I do say that the uncontrolled and spoiled child 
is growing up into a most promising candidate for the position of 
patient in one of our modern sanitaria for the cure of the various 
forms of nervous weakness, which are now so alarmingly 
prevalent. 

Almost at the head of the list of virtues the wise old Greeks 
placed what they called Engkrateia, a word very inadequately 
translated in our version by “temperance.” Self-control would 
be only a somewhat less inadequate rendering. It means literally 
strength within the man ; that strength which enables him not 
only to control himself, but, having conquered himself, to face the 
world. ‘ 

Now the home-training of our children is very rarely what it 
should be, even where it is not sadly neglected. Parents are 
rolling off onto our shoulders all responsibility for the training of 
the child. We cannot but regret this, and must strive in every 
way to gain their co-operation. But the emergency remains 
and we must meet it as best we can. If the parents cannot, or 
will not, cultivate self-control, poise, sturdiness in the child, we 
must do the best we can towards making good this and other 
deficiencies. Otherwise, the next generation can hardly be 
worthy of the inherited glory of our Commonwealth, much less 
maintain or increase it. Surely we need to be strong and very 
courageous and exceedingly wise. 
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We shall not be very successful in our work, unless we keep 
clearly in mind just what we wish to accomplish ; and it is far 
better to set our standard a good deal too high than just a little 
too low. Let us imagine our boys and girls grown up and just 
starting in life. What would we wish for them, if we could have 
it for the asking, that they might be worthy members of the 
community and citizens of the Commonwealth ? This is a grave 
question, and we look around for some one to advise us. We 
shall not have to wait long. The “ practical” man, who “ knows 
a good thing when he sees it, and likes something tangible, and 
has nothing of the crank about him,” immediately “ hustles ” for- 
ward and volunteers his advice. 

He tells us that our age is the age of physical science, and 
that he is a thorough believer in science because she is the 
mother of invention and of material prosperity. He tells us of 
the corn, and pork, and iron ore, which his native state produces, 
and glories in the nineteenth century. ‘“ Look at your ances- 
tors,” he says. “ They had no carpets, no furnaces, no railroads, 
no newspapers. They wore cowhide boots, and lived in their 
kitchens, and ate with two-tined steel forks. I would not keep 
a dog as they lived. And they talked through their noses, and 
were narrow. There are a hundred men in Boom City, where I 
come from, who are worth enough today to have bought out the 
whole plant at Plymouth, Mayflower thrown in.” 

We might remind our practical friend that there are some 
things which might fail to be thrown in in that bargain, for in- 
stance, the stuff of Standish and the character of Brewster. But 
I must plead guilty here and now to so narrow a provincialism 
that I should prefer to sit in an old-fashioned hell discussing 
with one of the Pilgrims theology or metaphysics to conversation 
with the practical man in his heaven over quail and champagne. 


I am compelled to confess that his patronizing approval of sci- 


ence always angers me. However, as Mr. Huxley says : 

“ There are blind leaders of the blind, and not a few of them, 
who take this view of natural knowledge, and can see nothing in 
the bountiful mother of humanity but a sort of comfort-grinding 
machine. According to them the improvement of natural 
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knowledge always has been, and always must be, synonymous 
with no more than the improvement of the material resources 
and the increase of the gratifications of men. Natural knowl- 
edge is, in their eyes, no real mother of mankind, bringing them 
up with kindness, and, if need be, with sternness, in the way they 
should go, and instructing them in all things needful for their 
welfare ; but a sort of fairy godmother, ready to furnish her pets 
with shoes of swiftness, swords of sharpness, and omnipotent 
Aladdin’s lamps, so that they may have telegraphs to Saturn, 
and see the other side of the moon, and thank God they are better 
than their benighted ancestors. 

“Tf this talk were true, I for one, should not greatly care to 
toil in the service of natural knowledge. I think that I would 
just as soon be quietly chipping my own flint axe, after the man- 
ner of my forefathers a few thousand years back, as be troubled 
with the endless malady of thought which now infests us all, for 
such reward. But I venture to say that such views are contrary 
alike to reason and to fact.” 


But wealth and comfort, even when suitably distributed, 
are only means; they cannot ensure happiness, much less 
survival. Very few people have more fully mastered the art of 
making a good living than our American business and profes- 
sional men. But have we, as a people, learned the first rudi- 
ments of the science of getting the most enjoyment and real good 
out of life ? Material prosperity, properly used, may conduce to 
a healthy civilization ; but it is not essential to it,—it may easily 
prove one of its greatest dangers. It was not its wealth which 
enabled Massachusetts to furnish for the Revolutionary War over 
60,000 enlistments ; more, says Horace Greeley, than all the 
states south of Mason’s and Dixon’s line together. Scotland 
and New England have done more for the world’s progress than 
many a wealthier nation. Enduring civilization seems to thrive 
best in cold climates and usually on bleak and barren hillsides. 

But we will give people knowledge and with the spread of 
knowledge all our modes of life will become wiser and healthier. 
NowI would not decry knowledgeand intellectual power. Theter- 
rible, baneful power of ignorance is clear to every reader of his- 
tory. Yet we can hardly hope to rival the intellectual power and 
culture of the early Greeks, and few nations have sunk into so 
early and complete senility as ancient Greece. And even the 
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most cultured class in Athens were not saved by their culture 
from the lowest vice and degradation. Great intellectual power 
does not necessarily make a man even wise, much less can knowl- 
edge and culture make a nation sound, vigorous, and healthy. 
The old framers of the Westminster catechism wrote many 
things which are very hard to understand ; to say nothing of 
certain doctrines which, to the natural man, at least, are eminent- 
ly- unsatisfactory. But that old, and now unfashionable, book 
has at least one great excellence. It begins with the fundamen- 
tal grand question: “What is Man’s chief end?” And the 
trouble with most of us today is that we have no chief end at all. 
We fritter our energies away in the pursuit of mere means, of 
which we make but a small use, if we attain them. Look about 
you. The country is full of politicians, who are masters in the 
use of means. But their highest end is the success of their 
party, or the filling of their pockets with their share of the spoils. 
Their ends are useless, or so bad that every honest citizen has to 
use all his power to prevent their attainment. Whoever first 
defined a statesman as a dead politician must have been an ardent 
universalist. But he certainly greatly strengthened our desire 
for more statesmen at Washington. How many of the posses- 
sors of wealth know what to do with it for their own advantage 
or that of the community ? Some assuredly do, all honor to 
them. But how about the great majority ? Society is full of 
men and women of learning, culture, wit, and intelligence ; and 
how much do all their discussions contribute to human progress ? 
When some great movement is on, when some great abuse must 
be righted, wealth, learning, and intelligence, the church and the 


four hundred will, as likely as not, appear with astonishing’ 


unanimity on the wrong side ; and the hope of Israel is in a 
disreputable, Ishmaelitish band in some Cave of Adullam. Let 
us not forget the Abolition movement, and the scathing rebukes 
of Phillips and Garrison. 

Now I would not make you pessimists, if I could. We all 
believe in wealth and culture, in art and learning, and in intellec- 
tual power. But we must evidently seek ends more fundamen- 
tal, elemental, and essential than all these, if we are to train a 
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generation of men and women representing a civilization worthy 
to survive and prevail. 

It is quite evident that man’s mental powers have given him 
his unique position, and have made him what he is. This is so 
plain that we often make the terrible mistake of forgetting that 
the physical must under no circumstances be neglected. His 
future development must be mental even more than physical. 
But what mental powers must we cultivate to produce the ideal 
man or woman? Or, shall we try to develop all alike ? How 
can we attain the old Greek ideal of strength within the man ? 
Is the education of the moral powers the chief end ? Shall reli- 
gious training find a place within our system ? And what place ? 
Which of these makes the man or woman? If all are essential, 
how shall we combine and co-ordinate them ? These are not easy 
questions. They have been debated for centuries ; they will not 
be fully answered in our day. 

Studied from the mental side alone, man is a bundle of war- 
ring tendencies. Appetites are clamorous within us, if we have 
healthy bodies. Prudential considerations are urgent, if we are 
wise. Above or faintly from beneath all these comes the call 
of duty to God and our fellow-man. And then comes the thought 
that we certainly owe something to ourselves. We have a deep 
conviction that all these calls have a valid claim in their own 
_ time and place. But their claims are often contradictory, and it 
* seems impossible to harmonize them. And, if we make one of 
them supreme, will it not crowd out the others and leave us one- 
sided and ill-balanced ? We are always confronted by the same 
old difficulty. If we select one tangible end, like wealth or 
knowledge, for our education to attain, we are in danger of 
training a race of covetous machines, scholars, pharisees, or 
ascetics ; and of failing to train men and women. Our education 
becomes positively injurious. If on the other hand we broaden 
our conception, and aim at a complete manhood, we are in equal 
danger of losing sight of any clearly discerned goal or aim, and 
fritter away our energies in all sorts of wild experiments. The 
truth of these statements seems to me apparent to any student of 
the history of educational systems. They have all run on Scylla 
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or Charybdis. Can we hope to find any safe middle passage ? 

There was education long before there were any schools or 
school teachers. Nature is the great teacher. Long ago on the 
plains of Asia she gave men their first lessons ; she set up her 
great school in the forests of Germany and trained our Teutonic 
ancestors. 

“To every one of us,” says Mr. Huxley, “the world was 
once as fresh and new as to Adam. And then, long before we 


“were susceptible to any other mode of instruction, Nature took 


us in hand, and every minute of waking life brought its educa- 
tional influence, shaping our actions into rough accordance with 
Nature’s laws, so that we might not be ended untimely by too 
gross disobedience. Nor should I speak of this process of edu- 
cation being past for anyone, be he as old as he may. For every 
man the world is as fresh as it was the first day, and as full of 
untold novelties for him who has the eye to see them. And 
Nature is still continuing her patient education of us in that great 
university, the universe, of which we are all members. 

“Those who take honors in Nature’s university,who learn 
the laws which govern men and things and obey them, are the 
really great and successful men in this world. The great mass 
of mankind are the ‘ Poll,’ who pick up just enough to get 
through without much discredit. Those who won’t learn at all 
are plucked ; and then you can’t come up again. Nature’s pluck 
means extermination. 

“Thus the question of compulsory education is settled so 
far as nature is concerned. Her bill on that question was framed 
and passed long ago. But, like all compulsory legislation, that 
of Nature is harsh and wasteful in its operations. Ignorance is 
visited as sharply as willful disobedience—incapacity meets with 
the same punishment as crime. Nature’s discipline is not even 
a word and a blow and the blow first ; but a blow without the 
word. It is left to you to find out why your ears are boxed. 

“The object of what we commonly call education—that 
education in which man intervenes and which I shall distinguish 
as artificial education—is to make good these defects in Nature’s 
methods ; to prepare the child to receive Nature’s education, 
neither incapably, nor ignorantly, nor with willful disobedience ; 
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and to understand the preliminary symtoms of her displeasure 
without waiting for the box on the ear. In short all artificial 
education ought to be an anticipation of natural education ; and 
a liberal education an artificial education which has not only pre- 
pared a man to escape the great evils of disobedience to natural 
laws, but has trained him to appreciate and to seize upon the 
rewards, which Nature scatters with as free a hand as her 
penalties.” 


Nature has thus established her university, passed her bill 
of compulsory education, and framed her tests. Our business is 
so to train our boys and girls that they can pass her examina- 
tions, and win her prizes and honorable mention. She certainly 
succeeded pretty well in training our old Teutonic ancestors. 
She trains the infant and child before it has had a day in school 
far better than we succeed in later years. Would it not there- 
fore be well to study her curriculum, to see what she teaches in 
her primary classes, and what she requires for promotion at each 
grade and test? For our whole life is a series of such tests. 
Every day she examines and tries us, and either promotes us or 
puts us back. 


When we teach in conformity with her methods, things go 
smoothly and well. When we neglect them we meet with resist- 
ance and friction, or failure. If we pursue other studies than 
those prescribed for her test at a given time, we may find them 
useful sometime or somewhere. But we shall fail of promotion 
at that trial. And when our educators plead for a natural educa- 
tion, they are seeking one suited to her tests and methods. 

But man entered and graduated from Nature’s kindergarten 
ages ago, perhaps long before he had become man. Hence, if 
we are to find the natural method we must not study man so 
much as he now is, as trace his growth and development. We 
must find what were the very first lessons and then follow him 
as he advances to higher grades. 


Our search for the end and goal of education thus seems to 
me, at least, to compel us to study man’s origin and development. 
There are two theories of man’s origin and of the path by 
which he arrived at his present condition. 
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The first theory is that man was immediately created in his 
present form, only much better morally,:and probably physically 
than he now is. Man went down hill, he fell from that pristine 
condition. Those who hold this theory seem to be divided on 
the question whether the race is in general still going down hill 
and only individuals here and there are being rescued from the 
downfall, or whether the race is in general recovering and on the 
rise. We may call this view the theory of immediate creation. 


The other theory is that of evolution. Man has developed 
from some lower form, and that one out of some form lower still. 
Some ancient fish gradually developed into an amphibian ; from 
some amphibian came a reptile ; the reptile became the ancestor 
of mammals. From some old mammal, probably more or less 
like our present lemurs, came our “ furry, arboreal ancestor,” 
which in turn developed into man. 


Along one central line, stretching unbroken from the sim- 
plest conceivable beginning of life up to man, there has been 
steady progress. From this line to the right and left many 
branches diverge, breaking up into innumerable subdivisions. 
Each branch or subdivision represents a group of animals. Of 
these groups some are advancing, some stationary, many degen- 
erating. For evolution implies degeneration just as really as 
progress. But the forms along the central line have maintained 
a steady, though very possibly not uniform progress. They at 
least have never yet sounded a retreat. Others may struggle or 
fall out, or go to the rear. They have always kept up the for- 
ward and onward march. 


You and I are members of a great army, which has been 
pressing forward through all the innumerable ages of the past. 
You and I may fall out, if we will. Regiments and divisions may 
stray from the line of march, and stop or retrograde. They have 
done so in the past, they are doing so today. But a part of the 
army has always kept up the advance. It is doing so still, it will 
continue to do so. To doubt this would be to doubt or deny our 
power to make any valid inference from the history of the past 
experience of the race. 
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I shall take for granted that the theory of evolution is, in the 
main true. We have no time to prove this. It seems no longer 
necessary to prove it ; for I fancy that most of you have already 
accepted it. Let us notice a few deductions which necessarily 
follow from any theory of evolution, whatever form that theory 
may take. 

1. Man is surely progressing toward something higher and 
better than he has yet attained. The evolution theory is full of 
hope and encouragement. And this is no slight matter from a 
practical standpoint. For “we are saved by hope.” 

2. The germs, rudiments, or beginnings of these higher 
attainments are already present in us. Certain powers and ten- 
dencies which are now struggling to maintain an apparently 
precarious foothold in our lives will control and dominate the 
life of the future race. Such powers and tendencies we must 
foster and strengthen at whatever cost, if we would continue to 
advance. 

3. With these germs and promises of a grander future there 
are combined in us relics and inheritances from the past. Many 
or most of these inheritances are priceless heirlooms. All that 
is new is not good, and all that is old is not bad. An organ which 
has been tried and tested by the experience of ages, and which 
all our ancestors have kept and perhaps improved, is not to be 
lightly discarded. Experience has tested and proved its value. 
Evolution is an exceedingly conservative, as well as a radical, 
process. Some old fish-ancestors of ours evolved a back-bone, 
and this was improved and brought to its present condition 
through countless generations. Is it therefore our duty to rid 
ourselves of our back-bones because of their ancient and fishy 
associations ; and to return to a condition of pure, unmitigated 
flabbiness ? Some people seem to think so, but I’ confess that 
their arguments hardly satisfy me. 

The stomach is a very unaesthetic organ. It is older than 
the backbone, vermian or even polypoid in origin. . Yet I sus- 
pect that we must always retain it. Woe betide the man who 
shows it disrespect. Vengeance is close on his heels. I once 
asked a rather eccentric physician why teachers broke down in 
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health so frequently. He answered, “ It is perfectly clear. They 
live on tea and slops ; then their stomachs shrink ; then they can’t 
fight ; and what’s the good of them?” A man can get along 
with few or no brains ; that is a matter of daily observation, not 
to say experience. But he cannot get along without a stomach, 
for that supplies the needs of all the other organs. Brains may 
supply the ends or aims of life, but the stomach remains a neces- 
sary means. So many old organs are very good and necessary 
as means, though they make very poor end in life. 


But some of our inheritances are apparently useless. Our 
ear muscles are rudimentary, and we do not mourn their deca- 
dence. Our wisdom teeth are far gone in degeneration, and we 
only wish they were gone altogether. Similarly there are other 
bequests from our brute and human ancestors of which we might 
very advantageously be rid. 

“ Move upward, working out the beast, 
And let the ape and tiger die.” 

But the tiger refuses to die, and the vitality of the ape is as- 
tounding. Every one of us can truly say : “ My name is legion, 
for we are many,” and there is always war in the camp. 

Evidently, if we are to be men, we must chain up the ape and 
tiger as long as they decline to die. Evidently also we must 
foster certain qualities and characters of our good old vermian 
and piscine ancestors. Certain organs must always be kept up 
to their very best as means, and must never be allowed to become 
ends in life. But what shall we use as means, and what as ends ? 
How shall we co-ordinate or subordinate the old with the new, 
or vice versa, so that they shall work together effectively ? What 
shall we chain up, and what let loose ? It does not look as if we 
were gaining much new light on our question. 

It is not the fashion to quote the Apostle Paul as an author- 
ity on scientific matters. But he was surely a man of much 
wisdom, and of very sound common-sense. He tells us how he 
became a man. “When I was a child, I spake as a child, I 
understood as a child, I thought as a child : but when I became a 
man, I put away childish things.” He became a youth by taking 
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up the work and play of youth and putting away the plays pecu- 
liar to childhood. 

In like manner he became a man by neglecting or putting 
away much of the sport and work of youth and assuming the 
work and privileges of manhood. Whatever of his youthful 
work he needed as a means af livelihood, he retained. I suspect 
that he made tents, and very good ones, all through youth and 
manhood. He found that the studies and investigations of youth 
and early manhood led him to higher and higher standpoints, 
with grander and ever-widening outlook. Philosophy and apos- 
tolic work furnished a wider scope for higher powers than tent- 
making, so tent-making became the means and apostolic work 
the end of life. So perfectly naturally and gradually the child 
developed into the grandest sage and hero of all history ; and yet, 
we may be sure, not without many a struggle and conflict. 

Somewhat similar has been the history of the human race. 
First came the mere brute, with brutal functions and actions. 
What little thought it had, and it thought very little, was also 
brutal. Then, as we shall see later, came the dim foreshadowings 
and rudiments of human qualities. Whatever of the brute could 
be used as a means for the furtherance of these human qualities, 
was retained in ever stricter and more complete subordination 
to the higher powers. Whatever conflicted with these higher 
powers was very slowly, but very surely, crowded down and out. 
And thus primeval man arose and continued the same process. 
What was distinctly human, he fostered, all unconsciously per- 
haps ; whatever was brutal, he began to slough off. Those 
powers which were capable of the broadest and grandest devel- 
opment, those which had the greatest possibilities in the indefi- 
nite future, were increased and strengthened. It remains for the 
race to keep up the same process. And you and I, if we would 
aid the race, must carry it out in ourselves and teach our pupils 
to do the same. 

The character and course of this process remains to be dis- 
covered. We must study the animal kingdom at certain succes- 
sive stages of its onward march. We must notice what it is 
attaining, and what it is leaving behind, at each of these stages. 
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If we do our work carefully we may hope at its close to catch a 
glimpse of the nearer goal of the march. We may feel a fair 
degree of certainty as to what we must yet attain, and upon what 
we must resolutely turn our backs, if we would continue the 
ancestral line of march. Our line has been marked out for us by 
that of our ancestors. It lies straight before us as we shall find 
theirs stretching straight back behind us. And the race must 
follow some such path just as surely as a projectile follows the 
course marked out for it as it leaves the gun. If the ascending 
line of the animal kingdom has never yet swerved from its path, 
we may feel a fair degree of assurance that it never will. 

“ But,” you will say, “ prophecy is very cheap, and is not 
always fulfilled.” Very true. And yet there are some things 
which we can prophesy with a very fair degree of safety. I do 
not hesitate to affirm that the sun will rise tomorrow and next 
Saturday, whether you and I see it or not. 

My metaphysical friend asks me why I expect this. And 
when I tell him that it has always risen in the past, and I can see 
no reason why it should not continue to do so, he objects that 
the mere fact that it has risen in the past is no guarantee for the 
future. And I may not be able to answer his objection. And 
yet you and I and our metaphysical friend all plan for tomorrow 
and next week. We all believe in the continuity of things. We 
should not long survive if we did not. 

Similarly we believe that man will always have some form of 
society and some sort of government. We believe this because 
it always has been true, and man’s very structure and nature 
make these essential to his welfare, at least for a long time to 
come. Meanwhile let us have the best government attainable ; 
and this will be the best preparation for a time when we can do 
without government, if such a time is ever to come. 

Whatever be our system of philosophy we all practically 
rely on past experience and observation. Fire burns and water 
drowns. This we know, and this knowledge governs our daily 
lives, whatever be our theories, or even our ignorance, of the 
laws of heat and respiration. Now human history is the embodi- 
ment of the experience of the race ; and we study it in the full 
confidence that, if we can deduce its laws, we can rely on racial 
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experience certainly as safely as on that of the individual. Fur- 
thermore, if we can discover certain great movements or currents 
of human action or progress moving steadily on through past 
centuries, we have full confidence that these movements will 
continue in the future. The study of history should make us 
seers. 


But the line of human progress is like a mountain road, 
veering and twisting, and often appearing to turn back upon itself 
and having many by-roads, which lead us astray. If we know but 
a few miles of it we cannot tell whether it leads north or south 
or due west. - But if from any mountain-top we can gain a clear 
bird’s-eye view of its whole course, we easily distinguish the 
main road ; its turns become quite insignificant ; we see that it 
leads as directly as any engineering skill could locate it through 
the mountains to the fertile plains and rich harvests beyond. 


Now our knowledge of the history of man covers so brief a 
period that we can scarcely more than hazard a guess at the 
trend of human progress. Many of the most promising social 
movements are like by-roads which, at first less steep and dif- 
ficult, end sooner or later against impassible obstacles. And 
even if there be a main line of march, advance seems to alternate 
with retreat, progress with retrogression. The great waves rush 
onward only to fall back again, and we can hardly tell whether 
the tide is ebbing or flowing. 


Yet already certain tendencies appear fairly clear. Govern- 
ments tend to become democratic, if we define democracy as 
“any form of governmei: in which the will of the people finds 
sovereign expression.” The tendency of society seems to be 
towards furnishing all its members equality of opportunity to 
make the most of their natural endowments. But, if we are con- 
vinced that these statements express, even vaguely, the tendency 
of human development in all its past history, we are confident 
that these tendencies will continue in the future for a period 
somewhat proportional to their time of growth in the past. If 
we are wise we try to make our own lives and actions, and those 
of our fellows, conform to and advance them. Otherwise our 
lives will be thrown away. 
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Our confidence in the results of, historical study is propor- 
tioned to the extent and thoroughness of the experience which 
they record, and to the time during which its laws can be proven 
to have held good. If we find it even fairly probable that these 
laws on obedience to which human progress and success seem to 
depend, are merely quoted from a grander code applicable to 
all life in all times, your confidence in them will be even greater. 
I trust that I can prove to you that the animal kingdom has not 
drifted aimlessly at the mercy of every wind, tide, and current of 
circumstance. I hope to show that along one line it has from the 
beginning through the ages held a steady course straight onward 
and upward, and that deviation from this course has always led 
to failure or degeneration. From so vast a history we may hope 
to deduce some of the great laws of true success in life. 

If we can discover how Nature has been training man’s an- 
cestors at each stage of their progress, we ought to be able to 
catch some hints as to how we are to train the child today. If 
we can find what habits, tendencies, and powers Nature has 
fostered, and what she has sternly repressed, in her great univer- 
sity, we shall know what we are to encourage, and what to 
repress, in our schools of “ artificial” education. Still more if 
we find that the child in the growth of a few years epitomizes and 
retains the history of the development of the race throughout 
past ages, we may rightly hope that our study will admit of 
immediate and practical application to all our methods of edu- 
cation. And thus I venture to hope that, if you teachers are will- 
ing to devote a few of your spare hours—and I well know how 
very few those spare hours are, and how sadly needed—to the 
study of man in the light of his evolution, you will not find the 
time entirely wasted, however remote at first sight the subject 
may appear to be from the question of the proper mode of educa- 
tion of a child or youth in the grammar or high school. For we 
shall never have a scientific system of education until we have 
one based on the history of man’s development, on the grand 
foundation of biological history. JOHN M. TYLER, 

Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. 





UNIVERSITY EXPERIENCES.* 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen ¢ 

It is with great pride and pleasure that I am able to speak to 
you who are so interested in the education, elevation and happi- 
ness of the deaf. I feel that I am in a position to realize deeply 
how very much you have done for us, and what a great debt of 
gratitude we owe you. 

Having just completed a course at Columbia University I 
have been asked to describe some of my experiences at that place. 
Inasmuch as every deaf person must enter a hearing school after 
leaving the school for the deaf, if he wishes to continue his educa- 
tion, and also before he enters a university, if his ambitions lie in 
that direction, I think I will also speak of my hearing school life. 

I graduated from this school eight years ago, and entered 
the Technical School in Cincinnati. I was excused from the 
entrance examinations upon presenting my graduation certificate. 
I found myself placed in a class of about fifty boys, most of them 
having come direct from the public schools. Our course con- 
sisted of Algebra, Physiology, English, Drawing, United States 
History, and Carpenter Shop Work. I recollect very distinctly 
my misgivings and doubts as I entered upon this new life, but 
they were quickly put at rest when I discovered that I was treated 
just like the other boys by themselves and the teachers as well. 
The class being divided up into three parts and my gradually 
becoming acquainted with the teachers and classmates made my 
work much easier and helped give me confidence in myself. The 
year passed by uneventfully. At the end each fellow was required 
to discuss some subject in physiology before the wholeclass. My 
subject was “ The Anatomy of the Eye,” and I spoke for an hour 
and did some dissecting besides, to the teacher’s evident 
satisfaction. 


*Delivered orally, by the author, at a session of the Sixth Summer 
Meeting, held at Northampton, Mass., June 22-28, 1899. 
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In the second year we studied Plane and Solid Geometry, 
Chemistry, English History, Literature, Drawing and Black- 
smith Shop Work. I recited with the class and did my work in 
the same manner as the other boys. The year’s work only tended 
to establish more confidence in myself. 

The third and last year’s work found us thinking seriously of 
our future work. I decided to enter the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology and pursue the course of Architecture there. My 
work that year was shaped accordingly to meet the requirements 
of the entrance examinations as far as possible. I studied 
Advanced Algebra, Trigonometry, Civil Government, Physics, 
Drawing, and Machine Shop Work, and prepared myself as 
much as I could outside of hours for college. Our principal, Mr. 
Booth, who had a fondness for elocution, required each member 
of the graduating class to address the whole school two or three 
times upon subjects of his selection. I prepared my papers and 
the principal selected a classmate to read them aloud for me. 
This is a small thing, but it shows how such seeming obstacles 
which a deaf person must face in a hearing school, can be readily 
overcomie. 

As the year drew to a close, I decided to enter Columbia 
University, instead of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
preferring the course of Architecture, as pursued in the former, 
and following the advice of those competent to judge. It was too 
late to prepare for the Columbia entrance examinations, their 
requirements being radically different from those of the Boston 
Tech. I therefore decided to remain in Cincinnati another year, 
devoting it exclusively to my preparation for college. I felt that 
by taking that step, I would be laying a sure foundation for my 
future work at college. 

I graduated from the Technical School that year, and the 
following September entered the Franklin School, a strictly pre- 
paratory school for boys. Fully nine out of every ten pupils there 
intended to enter college, sometime, and were preparing them- 
selves accordingly. A fair knowledge of Germanand Frenchwere 
required in order to obtain entrance to Columbia, and up to this 
time I knew neither language. I decided to take up German and 
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study it during the year. My wish was to take private lessons, 
but the principal of the school, Mr. Sykes, and my parents desired 
me to study it at school with a class, much to my objection. My 
class was a small one, there being not more than eight boys, 
none of whom knew the language. I found its pronunciation 
easier than its lip-reading. It was only after I had acquired some 
familiarity with the tongue, that I was able to understand others 
fairly well. JT got along in the class much better than I expected, 
in fact I remember I often fretted at the slow progress the class 
was making. Towards the end of the year I found that the class 
was not progressing fast enough to cover the required amount of 
ground for my examination, so I took private lessons, and this 
together with my class work helped me receive sufficient 
preparation. 

During that year I was treated more like a hearing boy than 
ever, and this fact helped greatly to make what was probably 
my most pleasant school year. In the three different Mathematics 
classes to which I belonged, I was called to the blackboard and 
was required to recite and demonstrate my problems before the 
class just in the same manner as the other boys. 

So well was I prepared in this school that I passed all my 
entrance examinations with the exception of French, which I did 
not take, and was admitted to college. My entrance examina- 
tions consisted of Arithmetic, Algebra, Plane Geometry, Solid 
and Spherical Geometry, Trigonometry, Chemistry, Physics, 
German, United States History, English Grammar, Composition 
and Drawing. 

Professor Ware, the head of the School of Architecture, had, 
in previous letters, expressed an interest in my case, and prom- 
ised me all the aid he could give. His letters were full of kind- 
ness and encouragenient, and gave me a great deal of confidence. 
After I had met him, and grew to know him better, I found him 
to be a rare man in the fullest sense of the word, one always 
ready to help anyone he could, and whose sympathy, encourage- 
ment, and advice could be counted upon at any time. 

I had a vague idea that I could employ a stenographer who 
could attend all the lectures with me, and take notes for me. 
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This was quickly dispelled when Professor Ware said that some 
of the professors might object to a non-student attending their 
lectures. He said he thought that as the first year would be 
more in the nature of an experiment than anything else, that I 
should take the fullest measure possible in order to obtain 
success. There were always a few young men in every class, he 
said, who would be glad to earn some money while at college, 
so he suggested that I take one man in my class for each of my 
lecture subjects. This seemed to be an excellent arrangement, 
so I took four men for five subjects of lectures. As they 
belonged to my class and were duly registered, the professors ° 
could not object to their presence. This arrangement was used 
the whole year, and was excellent, chiefly through its elabo- 
rateness. Each of these young men took notes for himself and 
copied them over carefuly at home. These reports were then 
handed to the proper professors who looked them over, to see 
that nothing of importance had been omitted. After they had 
met their approval they were handed to me, and I found them 
practically verbatim reports, so complete were they. They are 
by far the most valuable of all the notes I have taken since. 

My course the first year embraced Analytics, Calculus, 
Ancient Architectural History, Ancient Ornament, Graphics, 
Elements of Architecture, Design, Iron Construction, Essays. 
All were given by lectures with the exception of Mathematics 
and the practical work. In the former when the professor wished 
me to work some problem for him, he usually wrote it out on the 
board for me. He seemed to know that he could tell it to me 
orally as to the other fellows, but he wanted to make sure that I 
understood the problem correctly, as the blackboard work counts 
very much with him. It was almost as important as the exami- 
nations, and in that way I had as fair a chance as the other men. 
It was very kind and thoughtful of him. 

I found it very difficult at first to get along owing to the 
new surroundings, and my not knowing anybody, but the profes- 
sors were so kind to me, that in a few weeks I felt perfectly at 
ease. The year sped by uneventfully, until the final examina- 
tions came, the critical part of the year for every student. After 
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passing my examinations I felt that there was now no reason 
why I should not be able to go through to the end. 

Long before the year came to an end, I had felt that un- 
necessary trouble was used to obtain my notes, and that I did 
not require such elaborate, carefully written notes for my 
purposes. I spoke to Professor Ware about this and he seemed 
to agree with me. When the second year began, I had only one 
“coach,” as these men were called, instead of four. This person 
I selected through his ability to take excellent notes in the lecture 
room. At the end of each week he gave me his notes, which 
had not been revised at all, and I copied these at home for my 
use. This system was far superior to that of the year before, 
being so much simpler, and the notes contained all that was 
necessary, and no more. 

The summer after the first year I started to study French. 
I knew that the coming year we would be required to read a 
French book on Archaeology. This reading was done aloud in 
class by each member. I did not care much about doing this 
kind of work so I decided to make an attempt to read the book 
during the summer and take the examination before the term 
began. I knew that if I passed this examination I would be 
excused from attendance in this course during the year, 
which would save me an hour a week. Furthermore, if my 
mark was above a certain limit, I would also be excused from my 
entrance examination which I had not yet taken. So I had a 
double purpose in doing this extra work during the summer. I 
was fortunate enough to pass my Archaeology and be excused 
from my entrance examination. The hour a week which I 
gained proved to be very useful to me, as I was very busy that 
year. The following summer I did the same thing with German 
Archaeology. This illustrates how any person can avoid any 
subject which he does not care to take during the year, and I 
should think would often prove useful to any deaf person who has 
difficult subjects in his course. I took Mechanics, Gothic Archi- 
tectural History, Gothic Ornament, Masonry, Building Mate- 
rials, Essays, Designs and Drawing. 

At the beginning of the third year I felt that my system of 
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obtaining notes could still be made more simple. I did not like 
the work of copying the notes at home as it took too much of my 
time. I therefore made an arrangement with the fellow whose 
notes I copied to sit always at his right side in the lecture room. 
The chairs are provided with “arm-rests” for taking notes, so 
it was very easy for me to copy the fellow’s notes as he wrote 
them word by word. This arrangement saved me much trouble 
and time, and my notes served all my needs very well. This was 
continued the whole year. I would advise any deaf fellow at a 
university to do this, it being so simple but at the same time 
practical and excellent. 

The fourth year was one chiefly devoted to the practical 
work of designing. We had no lectures to attend, as the course 
calls for the completion of the theoretical side of Architecture 
in the first three years, thereby making the fourth year virtually 
a post-graduate one. All we took besides Design were Descrip- 
tive Geometry and Advanced Architectural History. The latter 
was studied in the form of quite elaborate essays on various 
subjects prepared by the members of the class and read aloud by 
them. I prepared my essays and handed them to the professor 
who was kind enough to read them aloud for me. 

When Professor Ware secured these “ coaches” he had it 
made understood that besides writing my notes they were to 
explain anything to me which I did not understand, as any 
knotty problem in Mathematics for instance. I hardly ever 
found it necessary to take advantage of this privilege although 
these young men often volunteered their services in that direc- 
tion. Inthe fourth year when I had no lectures, Professor Ware 
insisted that I keep a “ coach” for any possible aid I might need 
in Descriptive Geometry. Never needing such Professor Ware 
permitted me to drop him after a two months’ trial. 

I found no trouble in getting along alone and successfully 
passed my final examinations for the degree of B. S. 

It is my firm belief that any deaf person who can, and desires 
to do so, should by all means go to a hearing school, and to a 
college if possible under the circumstances. When he leaves the 
school where he has spent from six to twelve years, he is very apt 
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to be quite narrow-minded in regard to the affairs of the world, to 
say nothing of its ways, both serious and general. This is very 
natural considering the fact that his only associates all these 
years he has spent at school were those similarly afflicted. I 
remember well what a year of revelations my first year at a hear- 
ing school was. Life at a hearing school will prepare the deaf 
person so much better for his future struggle with the world. It 
will give him a great deal of confidence in himself and his mind 
will become broader in every direction. I have to pause when I 
think of the infinite advantages a hearing school experience 
gives a deaf person. They are so great and so numerous that it 
is an impossible task to mention them. 

Assuming that the deaf person is able to understand others 
and make himself understood fairly well, it is a great requisite 
that he be able to express himself well and readily. If he has 
not good command of language, I would advise him not to go to 
a hearing school, as that deficiency would be his first, last and 
greatest obstacle. 

Those who are more fortunate, I would urge as strongly as I 
could, that they go to hearing schools. Nine times out of ten, 
they will find that the seeming obstacles in their paths were 
greatly exaggerated in their imaginations, and after they find that 
there is almost nothing they cannot do, they will experience such 
a feeling of confidence and pride that can do nothing but good 
for them. Again do I say most unhesitatingly that those 
qualified to go to hearing schools should do so by all means. 

I cannot stop without thanking you one and all for what you 
have done for us. I am sure that in future years it will be no 
uncommon thing to see a deaf person in any hearing school or 
university—which will be entirely due to your labors. I wish I 
could express to you, even if only slightly, the very deep sense 
of gratitude which I feel and which I am sure all your old pupils 
share also. I feel that the time is not very far distant when a 
deaf person will no longer be considered an unfortunate mortal, 
but instead one who is simply deprived of his hearing, and I am 
sure that you could not ask for a greater reward than that. 

If there are any who desire to ask me any questions about 
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my experiences, I shall be most happy to answer him after this 
session. 
A. LINCOLN FECHHEIMER, 
A graduate of Clarke School for the Deaf, Northampton, Mass., 
and of Columbia University, New York City. 





After making the above address, I was questioned upon the 
possibility of a deaf person without pecuniary advantages going 
through college, and was requested to write a few lines upon this 
subject. 

I am quite sure that it is possible for a deaf person to pursue 
a course at any college with no extra expenses outside the 
regular college fees. One of the strongest impressions I 
have of college life as I saw it, is the mutual bond of sympathy 
existing between the members of the various classes. Each one 
seems only too happy to give aid to any one he can,—it flatters 
his pride if he is able to do something. 

If a student is absent from a lecture, it is invariably an easy 
matter for him to borrow notes of that lecture. This is just the 
way a deaf person can go through college without any extra 
expenses. I have no doubt that the members of his class would 
only be too glad to lend him their notes to copy. These notes 
are usually not needed till the very end of the term, before the 
examinations. There is little that the average college student 
admires more than the sight of a fellow working his way through 
under adverse circumstances, and he feels delighted if he can 
help this fellow, even if only indirectly. It is such a small matter 
for one to lend his notes to another person, that I have no doubt 


of the deaf person’s ability in obtaining them. 
A. L. F. 
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KINDERGARTEN WORK IN SCHOOLS FOR THE 
DEAF.* 


Not many principals in the United States have yet recog- 
nized the kindergarten as a necessary department in schools for 
the deaf. Some do not believe in it. Others underestimate its 
worth, looking upon its games, its occupations, and its methods 
as lacking in disciplinary value. Some believe that its applica- 
tion to deaf children is inconsistent with Froebel’s idea ; while 
not a few, doubting the efficiency of the kindergarten under its 
own name, approximate it closely in principle and method. 

The older theories are gradually being discarded, still they 
exert a powerful influence in determining the character of our 
educational systems and institutions. In the adoption of methods 
of communication, and in the selection and arrangement of 
studies, too little attention is paid to the peculiar nature and 
operations of the various faculties of the mind, and the distinct 
laws that govern their development and uses. The mind is too 
often treated as a general receptacle into which information 
almost indiscriminately can be poured. It does not seem to be 
a matter of so much importance that the pupil should gain posi- 
tive knowledge of the subject in hand, nor that he should acquire 
adequate means of expressing what he has learned in a manner 
which is indispensable to its proper use among men. It is 
principally an appeal to memory, an unnatural, disproportionate 
training which results not only in want of harmony and even 
development of all parts of the brain, but in habits of thought and 
expression which years of after teaching might not reform. 

All, no doubt, will agree with Plato in the statement that 
“in every work the beginning is the most important part, espe- 
cially in dealing with anything young and tender.” All will 


*A paper read at the Sixth Summer Meeting, held at Northampton, 
Mass., June 22-28, 1899. 
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concur in the Pestalozzian proposition that the child as he is 
represented to us is a union of three chief attributes : body, soul, 
and mind. It is further presumed that no one will deny that to 
cultivate these harmoniously should be the object of all education. 


This is the object of the kindergarten, and without ignoring or . 


under-rating the educational possibilities of other systems of 
infant-training, it does seem that the kindergarten is justified in 
claiming a province heretofore unoccupied and a system that 
solves many problems hitherto found difficult of solution in 
schools for the deaf. 

Laws governing the admission of pupils vary in different 
states. There is no uniformity as to the age at which children 
can be received into and continued in schools for the deaf. But 
if it has been rightly said that the power of education is inversely 
as the age, then the younger the child is, within reasonable limits, 
the more susceptible he is to external influences. Did we view 
the kindergarten as only a branch of the common work of the 
school, with its arithmetic, its grammar, its geography, and the 
like, its distinctive character, purpose, and results would be 
vitiated, and the age of admission must needs be advanced. But 
holding that the kindergarten embraces the principles, the spirit, 
and the temper of the good family circle, and that teachers owe 
not a little of their inspiration and suggestions to enlightened 
motherhood, it is suggested that the deaf child at four shall be 
placed in the kindergarten, which so successfully adapts its 
methods to the growth of the child as to make the transition 
from home life to school life easy and pleasant. 

Once surrendered to the kindergartner, a deaf child passes 
under new government, new discipline, new instruction. He 
finds himself among strange people whose manners, customs, 
and language he is to adopt. He may have left a home where 
his wants were his parents’ indulgence, where his regard for 
others was limited to his own entertainment, and where all duty 
was owed to him. He soon becomes a member of society, how- 
ever, and finds better satisfaction and truer happiness under the 
new conditions. 

Lydia Child, in The Mothers’ Books, very truly says, “ Edu- 
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cation does not commence with the alphabet. It begins with a 
mother’s look, with a father’s nod of approbation or sigh of 
reproof, with the sister’s gentle pressure of the hand, or a 
brother’s noble act of forbearance.” So the newly made member 
of the kindergarten circle is not altogether without education, 
yet he lacks nearly all that hearing has given to the normal child. 
His remaining senses may be in full operation, he may have 
acquired a certain range of notions, still he has had less than a 
child’s ordinary experience, and he is without an intelligent 
means of intercommunication. So it is that a deaf child can be 
received later and should be kept longer in the kindergarten than 
in the case of a hearing and speaking child. The conditions are 
imposed ; we do not make them. And although this period may 
be extended in time to cover even twice the number of years 
generally alloted to the kindergarten child, our pupils do not 
become foreign elements in thé work, nor do they outgrow it. 
One of the principal things to be developed early in the life 
of the deaf child is the language faculty. This can be done 
through the devices and materials of the kindergarten, which are 
not only amusing and attractive to young children, but they are 
highly instructive as well. The first gift, consisting of six 
worsted balls, in the colors of the rainbow, and the second gift, 
a wooden ball, a cylinder, and a cube, furnish excellent subjects 
for language exercises. They can, with greater certainty of 
ulterior benefit, be used in the place of rubber dogs and cats. The 
third gift, a wooden cube, divided into eight equal parts, is the 
first of the series of mathematical forms. Comparison between 
the dissected cube and the solid cube can be made. The whole 
can be divided into two equal parts, first in the perpendicular, 
then in the horizontal direction, and with more advanced pupils 
the subject of quarters can be introduced. With each of the 
parts of the cube an oblong, the fourth gift offers many interest- 
ing features in arranging artistic forms. The fifth gift, an exten- 
sion of the third, consists of a cube twice divided in each 
direction. This gift opens an inexhaustible field of study and 
amusement. So with the remaining gifts and all the games and 
occupations, they constitute a rational series of subjects suitable 
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to the varied forms of teaching language. What this language 
shall be, however, rests with those who are in charge of our 
schools. If you want it to be Spanish, use Spain’s vernacular. 
lf you want it to be English, require through spoken and written 
forms the use of the English language. If you want it to be 
hybrid, use signs. But whatever it is, remember that the class- 
room is not the only place in which it is to be taught and used. 
There is the general assembiy room, the gymnasium, the play- 
grounds where language is used by pupils themselves with more 
freedom and greater spontaneity than can be expected in class 
exercises. To be of assistance at the right time and at all places, 
in every kindergarten at least every eight or ten children should 
be nurtured, helped and directed by a competent supervisor. The 
expense of such a course is its only objection, but the results 
would justify the cost. 

The teaching of speech to the deaf is accompanied by such 
gratifying results in a large number of instances that, if careful 
consideration be given to the subject, we are confident that there 
will be a general awakening to the beneficent influence which the 
kindergarten can exert over this work. Froebel’s principles of 
education concern humanity. He dealt with children just as he 
found them. The instincts and faculties for which he provided 
scope are not those of hearing children only, but for all children. 
In the kindergarten the deaf child is better sustained, more easily 
encouraged in the use of speech than he could be under methods 
with fewer inducements and fewer suitable provisions for the 
practice of this acquisition. 

Parents in entrusting the development of their children to 
schools for the deaf, are coming to expect that one of the results 
to be attained is a use of speech. It may be language spoken 
with hesitation and not altogether pleasant to hear, but no one 
can tell how delightful even this imperfect speech is to the patient, 
hopeful, loving father and mother. The mother who entertains 
high hopes for the future of her babe grows doubtful when her 
little darling seems irresponsive to the sounds that usually arrest 
the attention of infants, and gradually it dawns npon her that the 
baby whose life her imagination had pictured so bright, is deaf, 
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What a blow! And how discouraged when from those lips no 
sound of mamma comes. A day, a month, a year, and stil] no 
word of love. Science is appealed to; its verdict—hopeless. 
But in spite of this, hope lives on. Effort upon effort, again and 
again, some other than mute expression for the almost talking 
eves is sought. Mamma, mamma, love, baby, are repeated over 
and over again, and upon some uttered sounds, almost intelligible 
as a word, hangs the tireless mother’s hope of ultimate success. 
She perseveres, and what she accomplishes may be variable and 
uncertain, still in it all faith leads her on and failure is forgotten in 
pleasing expectancy. The child grows physically and his educa- 
tion becomes a matter of serious thought, but knowing the great 
influence which children have upon each other, the mother, not 
without good reasons, hesitates to place her little boy among 
those who would alienate him from her by giving him a language 
different than her own. The practice of oralism, however, does 
not guarantee speech to every deaf child. In certain cases too 
much oralism is worse than too little; for the former visits 
with an injustice that cannot be made right, while the latter may 
deprive a child of speech but not necessarily of education. But I 
am satisfied that the greatest fault of the American schools lies 
in their servility to tradition. Anyone visiting the Clarke School, 
whether prejudiced or not, full of doubt and even with a captious 
disposition, must, if he speaks the truth, acknowledge the superior 
results of oralism as it is followed under exceptionally good 
conditions. 

Industrial training at schools for the deaf is receiving more 
and more the attention which it deserves. Its importance is 
being emphasized everywhere. Opinion may be divided as to 
the scope of this work. Some may claim that it is not the 
business of our schools to train apprentices for trades ; others, 
and a large majority, it is thought, believe that whatever honor- 
able calling a deaf man may eventually follow, to have a fair 
knowledge of printing, carpentering, tailoring, masonry, or even 
shoemaking will make of him a more successful farmer, a better 
mechanic, and a more thoroughly equipped man for any position. 
The kindergarten is the precursor of sloyd, it prepares children 
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for trades, and initiates them into the arts and sciences. Dr. 
William T. Harris, in dealing with the relations of the kinder- 
garten to these features of its work has said, “ It becomes evident 
that, if the school is to prepare especially for the arts and trades, 
it is the kindergarten which is to accomplish the object ; for the 
training of the muscles—if it is to be a training for special skill 
in manipulation—must be begun in early youth. As age advances, 
it becomes more difficult to acquire new phases of manual 
dexterity. 

“Two weeks’ practice of holding objects in his right hand 
will make the infant, in his first year, right-handed for life. The 
muscles, yet in pulpy consistency, are very easily set in any fixed 
direction. The child trained for one year on Froebel’s gifts and 
occupations will acquire a skillful use of his hands and a habit of 
accurate measurement of the eye which will be his possession for 
life. 

“ The first group trains the eye and the sense of touch, and 
gives a technical acquaintance with solids, and with the elemen- 
tary operations of arithmetic. The second group frees him from 
the hard limits which have confined him to the reproduction of 
forms by mere solids, and enables him to represent by means of 
light and shade. His activity at each step becomes more purely 
creative as regards the production of forms, and more rational as 
regards intellectual comprehension ; for he ascends from con- 
crete, particular, tangible objects to abstract general truths and 
archetypal forms. In the fourth group of gifts the industrial 
direction of the work of the kindergarten becomes the most 
pronounced. There is more of practical value and less of 
theoretic value in its series of six gifts (thirteenth to eighteenth). 
But its disciplines are still general ones, like drawing, and furnish 
a necessary training for the hands and eyes of all who will labor 
for a livelihood ; and besides these, for all who practice elegant 
employment, or athletic sports and amusements. 

“The fifth group, including the nineteenth and twentieth 
gifts, teaches the production of solid forms, as the fourth teaches 
the production of surfaces from the linear. 

“Tn the common school, drawing which has obtained only a 
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recent and precarious foothold in its course of study—is the only 
branch which is intended to cultivate skill in the hand and accu- 
racy in the eye. The kindergarten, on the other hand, develops 
this by all of its groups of gifts.” 

The kindergarten brings to young children in a tangible form 
fundamental scientific ideas. Zoology, botany, mineralogy, geo- 
graphy, and geology are all concrete sciences. Natural history, 
introducing as much as possible the care of animals and vegeta- 
bles, offers an extensive field from which to select subjects for 
observation, and interest is enhanced by encouraging children 
to make collections themselves during their excursions into wood 
and field under the care of teachers or supervisors. Geography 
is made easy and intelligible if in the beginning the child is shown 
how to draw maps of the school-room, school-grounds, and then 
of surrounding streets. Afterwards making real journeys along 
streets or into the country with a map as a companion, to be 
consulted as to the location of points of interest. Geologic 
phenomena offer materials for considerations of the same kind. 

Then there is the physical training which is complete in the 
kindergarten. The system of gymnastics gives elasticity to the 
step, proper poise and carriage of the body. 

The moral training which this system includes is unsurpassed. 
Summarized, God’s ways should be the ways of the kinder- 
garten. These followed, we are right. 

Epwarp C. RIDER, 

Principal of the Northern New York Institution for Deaf-mutes, 

Malone, N. Y. 





PICTURES, AND HOW TO USE THEM.* 


Although pictures play an important part in the mentai 
development and cultivation of hearing children, they may, with- 
out doubt, be made of even greater value in the education of the 
deaf. 

Used systematically, their importance as an aid in the class- 
room can hardly be overestimated. 

In the first stages of language-teaching pictures can be used 
advantageously side by side with the simple objects they repre- 
sent, the names of which form so large a part of the early vocabu- 
lary of beginning pupils. Pictures of simple objects as a hat, a 
top, a shoe, a ball, etc., can be pasted into a book and the 
names written under them, thus gradually making a primer of 
greatest interest and delight to the little children. Nothing, 
perhaps, gives more genuine pleasure than the privilege of assist- 
ing in the preparation of such little books, and the anticipation of 
the joy of displaying them to their parents and friends at home. 

Well-planned charts of animals, flowers, fruits, vegetables, 
articles of household furniture, garden tools, and the implements 
used in the various trades, with coloring as true to nature as may 
be, hanging in places to which our younger pupils can have 
ready access, are as valuable to them for reference as the Century 
or Britannica to pupils of an older growth. In this age, when 
daily papers, magazines, and catalogues of every description are 
copiously illustrated, the time and trouble to collect and properly 
arrange pictures suitable for such charts are not misspent 

Times without number, as the work advances, is it necessary 
to resort to the aid of pictures, and their availability frequently 
gives them precedence over objects themselves. Until the Uto- 
pian days, anticipated by some, when each of our institutions 


*A paper read at the Sixth Summer Meeting, held at Northampton, 
Mass., June 22-28, 1899, 
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will have, in addition to its well-equipped museum, library, and 
gymnasium, a fully stocked zoological garden, it may not be 
practical to present to a class a lioness and her cubs or other now 
unfamiliar animals. And meanwhile, even if we are so fortunate 
as to be situated where we can make visits to a neighboring zoo, 
valuable time may be saved by making our pupils familiar, by 
the use of pictures, with the appearance as well as the names of 
other than domestic animals. 


Again, our earliest ideas of the surface of the earth were as 
clearly defined by the pictures in our little geography as by the 
text. In fact, to the vast majority of the human race, a picture 
is all that will ever be known in regard to the appearance of vol- 
canoes or snow-clad peaks. 


In teaching the progressive form of the verb one naturally 
performs the action before the class, but a series of pictures 
neatly mounted may be used in rapid review to convey the same 
ideas. 


The results of such a review are not always free from dis- 
couragement mingled with amusement, as for instance, when a 
teacher, after showing a picture of children riding on an elephant, 
was greeted with the announcement that “The boys and girls 
are elephanting ;” and on showing another picture was told that 
“ The girl is stood upping.” 


Then, too, it is not unusual to find, when trying to explain 
some occupation of parent or person in a story, that a picture will 
solve the problem more accurately and rapidly than any lan- 
guage, it matters not how graphically presented. 


Pictures may again be resorted to, as one means of ascertain- 
ing our pupils’ ability to use connected descriptive language. 
Those first put into their hands for such use should be selected 
with great care, and should usually represent but one object, 
thus giving no chance for confusion of thought, but suggesting 
one idea forcibly. As more difficult constructions and phrases 
are mastered by the pupils, pictures representing groups of 
objects, suggesting more complex ideas, may be presented to 
them. But in this, as in all educational exercises, the teacher 
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must have a definate purpose in view to insure successful lan- 
guage work. 

Thus far, pictures have been considered mainly in reference 
to language development, but throughout the entire school 
course we should be greatly hampered without their use. 

In literature, the works of great writers are of ten-fold more 
interest if we know their faces and the appearance of their homes. 
Shakespeare, Dickens, Longfellow and a host of others have a 
far more definite personality than they would have if we had no 
idea of their appearance. And in art, no one who has travelled 
in Europe can doubt for a moment the advantage of having 
familiarized himself before visiting them, with the appearance of 
historic buildings and those places with which so much that is 
interesting and instructive is associated, and that the great gal- 
leries of the world are infinitely more intelligently viewed if a 
study of copies of great masterpieces has been previously made. 

It is certainly true that for the highest cultivation, familiar- 
ity with the thoughts of great minds, as expressed in the litera- 
ture of the different ages, is absolutely necessary ; and it is 
equally true that great pictures appeal to and develop our intel- 
lectual and spiritual natures to as great an extent. 

In addition to work in the class-room, pictures are valuable 
for decorative purposes. The school-room becomes a much 
pleasanter place when adorned with them. To the little city 
child, who seldom or never has the opportunity to get away from 
stone walls, and whose only view has been the vista formed by 
long narrow streets, what a delightful world is opened when he 
looks on the scenes of country, mountain, and seashore so vividly 
brought before him. He is well acquainted with the sight of 
children engaged in such games as marbles or jackstones, but 
to see boys and girls tumbling in new mown hay, or wading in 
stream, or on seashore, imparts a new train of thought and 
arouses a longing that some day, he too, may join in such sports. 

Careful discrimination should be employed in selecting and 
arranging pictures on our school-room walls. They should be 
refined and elevating in their tone and suited in subject to the 
mental calibre of the occupants of the room in which they are 
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placed. To occasionally arrange them, and introduce some 
new subjects, will be found to be of value in keeping the interest 
unflagging. 

For the majority of our pupils the institution is their home 
for ten months of the year and the enjoyment that may be 
derived from pictures during recreation hours should not be 
overlooked. Many a dreary winter afternoon has flown by, 
every moment laden with pleasure obtained from the occupation 
of cutting out pictures to be used in making scrap books. 

All sitting-rooms can be made much more attractive by the 
introduction of well-chosen pictures, and picture-books innumer- 
able should be provided for everyday use. All on looking back 
to their childhood remember the never ending delight picture 
books afforded, and it is safe to assume that deaf children receive 
the same pleasure and absorb as many ideas as hearing children. 

Many hundreds of years ago a wise man made the statement 
that there was nothing new under the sun, and these suggestions 
for the use of pictures make no claim to special originality. The 
only thing hoped for is that they may contain some germs of 
truth that will pe helpful to the minds which come to us so shut in 
as to require the most careful and juaicious molding, to enable 
them to unfold and develop to the fullest extent of their capacity. 

FLORENCE C. McDowELt, 
Principal of the Primary Department of the Pennsylvania 
Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia. 





REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON NECROLOGY.* 
GARDINER GREENE HUBBARD. 


Gardiner Greene Hubbard was the son of Samuel Hubbard, 
a Judge of the Supreme Court of Massachusetts, and Mary Ann 
Greene, daughter of Gardiner Greene, a prominent citizen of 
Boston. Born to affluence and high social position, brought up 
in an atmosphere of refinement and culture, and surrounded by 
strong religious influences, the boy grew to manhood in the most 
favorable surroundings. His summer vacation journeys with his 
father or a tutor, taught him geography and developed the love 
of nature and of natural scenery, which was always a marked 
characteristic, and which brought much happiness into his life. 

Scarcely more than a boy when he was graduated from Dart- 
mouth, his college course was in every way an honorable one. 
Never robust in health, he entered but little into college sports. 
His books, rambles through the beautiful country, and a climb to 
a hill-top from which he could look far beyond the bounds of his 
college life, these were his pleasures. The boy was father to 
the man. 

After leaving Dartmouth, he studied law at Harvard Law 
School, and later in the office of Charles P. and Benjamin R. 
Curtis, leading lawyers of Boston. For years he practiced his 
profession and was frequently brought into converse and conflict 
with Webster, Choate, Bartlett, and all the prominent lawyers of 
the Massachusetts bar. He would have attained eminence in his 
profession had not the climate of Boston proved too severe for 
him. He was entrusted with large and important business enter- 
prises which took him to Washington before committees of 


*Made to the Sixth Summer Meeting, held at Northampton, Mass., 
June 22-28, 1899. 
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Congress. When presenting a petition for the opening of the 
Indian Territory to a railroad corporation, the Indians called him 
“the man with the skillful eye.” 

His outlook upon life was broad, and was not limited by his 
profession. While living at Cambridge, he felt the need of better 
and quicker communication with Boston. In 1885, in connection 
with energetic friends, he built the first horse railroad operated 
outside of New York, and replaced, to the great comfort of the 
people, the omnibus by the horse car. He organized companies 
to build gas and water-works, and mainly through his energy and 
enterprise Cambridge was supplied with gas and water. 

In 1862 his little girl lost her hearing, and in his earnest 
efforts to help her, his mind was turned to the education of deaf 
children. After careful study and thought, he became dissatisfied 
with the methods then in use, and eagerly sought for some better 
system. Consulting with Dr. Howe and Mrs. Horace Mann, he 
gained from their wide experience, counsel and encouragement, 
and wrote to Germany for books and further instructions. 

The little girl learned to read new words from the lips, to 
speak words learned only by sight, and to use language in her 
daily intercourse with friends and companions. 

Earnestly Mr. Hubbard set himself to gain for less fortunate 
children the blessing of speech which had come to his own child. 
Again and again he went before the State Legislature, pleading 
for the establishment of schools where improved methods of 
teaching the deaf should be used. Again and again he was 
defeated by the powerful opposition of sign teachers. But he 
was not to be turned from his course, and in 1867, after three 
years of struggle, he succeeded in obtaining the charter incor- 
porating the Clarke School at Northampton. 

It was while awaiting the action of the Legislature that, with 
the help of friends, the little school at Chelmsford was started, 
where signs should not be used, and where speech and reading 
from the lips should be both the method and aim of teaching. 

With Miss Rogers at its head, the Chelmsford School be- 
came a convincing argument in favor of Mr. Hubbard’s plan, 
and even in its weakness was strong enough to conquer the 
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opposition of long established institutions. It was the nucleus 
of the present Clarke School, the leader in the world of oral 
schools. 

To it you have come today, to study its methods and gain 
encouragement from its success. Surely, the seed sown in 
weakness has arisen in power and strength and brought forth 
an hundred fold. 

This school remained until the close of Mr. Hubbard’s life, 
the object of his deepest interest. To its welfare and progress he 
gave his earnest effort, and to its noble band of teachers, his coun- 
sel, his confidence and his love. Mr. Hubbard was its first Presi- 
dent, an office which he held for ten years and resigned only when 
the pressure of other duties prevented him from devoting to it the 
necessary time. 

Later, when the Association to Promote the Teaching of 
Speech to the Deaf was formed, Mr. Hubbard was its Vice-Presi- 
dent. He felt the value and need of its proposed work, aiding in 
its organization, guiding it by his wisdom, steering it through 
troubled waters and amid hidden rocks, until it floated out upon a 
broad sea. Its summer meetings and social gatherings were to 
him a great pleasure, giving him the opportunity he valued of 
meeting the devoted men and women engaged in carrying on the 
work he had started. 

His active interest in education was not confined to this class 
alone. In 1868, he was elected member of the Massachusetts 
State Board of Education, on which he served for eight years, and 
for some time as its chairman. He was instrumental in the intro- 
duction of drawing into the Public Schools of Boston, and especi- 
ally interested in the State Normal Schools. Before these he 
frequently lectured, gathering for them from his travels abroad 
varied memories of natural scenery, of cathedrals and art galleries, 
and of whatever would bring to them pleasure and profit. 

Mr. Hubbard so indentified himself with the educational in- 
terests of the state, that he was appointed to take charge of the 
Massachusetts Educational Exhibit at the Centennial Exposi- 
tion in Philadelphia, in 1876. 

Scarcely had he won his hard fought victory for the Clarke 
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School, when he threw himself into another contest which lasted 
many years, and tested to the utmost all his mental powers, as 
well as his hopefulness and persistence. This was the attempt to 
establish a postal telegraph system. 

Even to the end of his life, nearly thirty years thereafter, Mr. 
Hubbard never really relinquished the hope of some day accom- 
plishing what he came to call his “hobby’—the union of the 
telegraph with the post-office. By this union Mr. Hubbard 
believed that telegraph rates might be reduced, the business 
extended and its usefulness to the public greatly increased. 

A bill introduced by him was approved by two committees of 
Congress and endorsed by two Postmasters General. It created 
much discussion and interest, but was defeated by the powerful 
opposition of the Western Union Company. Mr. Hubbard’s 
efforts were not, however, in vain, for through them day rates 
were reduced, a night service established, and improvements 
made in the entire service. 

His complete mastery of the whole subject of the post-office 
and postal service, gained through careful study in connection 
with the postal telegraph, made him a valued counsellor of more 
than one Postmaster General ; it also led to his being appointed 
by President Grant, in 1876, chairman of the committee to exam- 
ine into and extend the efficiency of the postal service of the 
United States, and many improvements in the service are the re- 
sult of his recommendations. 

But the most far-reaching of his efforts was, perhaps, the 
introduction of the telephone. This was the time of strain and 
stress of his life, and here was shown the strength of his char- 
acter, and the resolute purpose and foresight which so strongly 
marked his whole career. 

Believeing firmly in the value of the telephone, foreseeing its 
immense usefulness in the future, he was content to strain every 
nerve in the effort for its introduction. Regarded as a visionary, 
his work attacked with ridicule, without the financial aid so 
much needed, he struggled on with only his prophetic vision to 
lead him, his firm faith to sustain him. Sometimes it seemed as 
though he must fall beneath the various forces arrayed against 
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him. Hydra-headed they rose on every side—misrepresentations, 
law-suits, piratical infringements of patents everywhere, and the 
powerful and determined opposition of the Western Union Tele- 
graph Company. Never admitting defeat, never disheartened 
nor dismayed, he calmly and resolutely worked on until he com- 
pelled public attention and confidence, and organized the 
Telephone Company. It was but the first step of a gigantic 
movement. Through Mr. Hubbard’s efforts the telephone was 
introduced into all the countries of Europe, and into Egypt and 
India. Thus was accomplished the introduction of that wonder- 
ful instrument whose voice travels through space, bridging time 
and distance, and calling the world to listen. The instrument 
Mr. Bell had made to speak Mr. Hubbard made to be heard 
throughout the length and breadth of the earth. 

It was in Washington that his life reached its highest intel- 
lectual development and exerted perhaps its widest influence. 
Here it grew richer and fuller, flowing in ever widening and deep- 
ening channels and spreading over new fields of usefulness. 
Here he brought the gathered treasures of his life, his ripened 
experience, his matured judgment, his cultivated mind, his artistic 
tastes, and his attractive personality. 

To his home and table he welcomed, without regard to party 
or politics, the most truly representative men of our own and 
other countries—statesmen, jurists, men of science, of advanced 
thought, of letters, of affairs, explorers, artists, men struggling 
for. political liberty, the world’s workers in whatsoever fields ; 
while into his close personal friendship he drew men of highest 
intellect and noblest aims and bound them to himself. 

Although Mr. Hubbaid was not a specialist in science, he 
was always a wide and intelligent reader, and his love for scientific 
study and his sympathy with scientific research brought him into 
close association with leading men of science of this country and 
many foreign lands. 

He was President of the Joint Commission, representing 
the scientific societies of Washington, an organization which has 
since been replaced by the Washington Academy of Sciences. 
He was a Regent of the Smithsonian Institution, and with active 
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mind and earnest effort worked for its increased usefulness. 

For nearly ten years he was President of the National Geo- 
graphic Society of which he was an incorporator, and which, with 
the aid of able advisers and helpful friends, he built up until it 
became one of the most important societies in America for the 
diffusion of geographic knowledge. 

Mr. Hubbard was an earnest advocate for an international 
arbitration treaty between England and the United States, and 
in 1897 presided over a large meeting in Washington to urge 
upon the Senate its ratification. The time was not yet ripe, but 
the forces then set in motion, and the strong influences then 
brought to bear, have culminated in the present friendly relations 
in which we rejoice. 

In every movement for the public good in Washington, Mr. 
Hubbard was a leader. His wise foresight and keen sagacity 
made him a safe counsellor, his singleness of purpose a trusted 
one, his willing helpfulness a valued one. 

He was a staunch friend and true: his confidence once given, 
a friendship once formed, he held fast and firm to the end. Many 
a young life has received its inspiration and direction from him, 
many a mature life its strength from his counsel, and many a 
weary spirit comfort and encouragement from his sympathy. 

In Washington he lived to the end his rich full life, among 
his friends, his books and art treasures, in the beautiful home and 
surroundings which he had made the expression of his own love 
of beauty, of his own longing after perfection. Here, in the full 
vigor of his intellect, with energy unabated, in the midst of present 
activity and future plans, he finished his course,—and his works 
do follow him. 

The principle of Mr. Hubbard’s life was growth, its power 
his grasp of the future. Never satisfied with present accomplish- 
ment, he reached ever after higher attainment, better and broader 
results. To him there could be no life without growth, and it 
was life that he sought for himself and for his work—life more 
abundant. 

Mr. Hubbard lived to see the expansion of many of his plans. 
The system of electric roads now introduced into every quarter of 
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the globe, is but the natural development of the first horse rail- 
road company started in Cambridge, Mass. The glad voices of 
thousands of deaf children are but the echoes of the voice of his 
own little girl. The thousands of telephones bearing messages 
around the world, are but the multiplication of the first telephone 
introduced by Mr. Hubbard for commercial and practical use. 
In many other ways his work goes on into the ever broadening 
future. 


“One who never turned his back, but marched breast forward. 
Never doubted clouds would break, 
Never dreamed, though right were worsted, wrong would triumph. 
Held we fall to rise, are baffled to fight better, sleep to wake.” 


In the Church of the Covenant in Washington, D. C., of 
which Mr. Hubbard was a founder and active officer, is to be 
placed a memorial window, which portrays in allegory the lead- 
ing characteristics of his life, and its tranquil close in the midst of 
his useful and abounding works. 

A stately figure stands with uplifted face looking towards 
the western sky; the glory of the sunset is above and about him, 
fields of green and yellow spread around him, sheaves of golden 
grain are heaped beside him; from his hand the seed still drops 
into the open furrow, the soft shadows fall, and the evening star 
rises. 

Mr. Hubbard was a sower, from early morning until sunset, 
out of a full hand and in every direction, he sowed broadcast sug- 
gestions, ideas, aspirations, influences, stayed not by weariness 
nor weakness, nor by exhaustion of supply, only by the fading 
glow of sunset and the deepening shadows, for the night cometh 
when no man can work. 

Here he sowed good seed, here he brought others into the 
fields, here he rejoiced in the waving harvest, here he welcomed 
the reapers bearing their sheaves with them. Broader grew the 
fields, riper the grain, stronger the ranks of the laborers, richer 
the gathered harvest. “ In the morning sow thy seed, and in the 
evening withhold not thy hand.” 

GERTRUDE M. HusBarp. 





PROCEEDINGS (EXCEPT PAPERS AND LECTURES ) 
OF THE SIXTH SUMMER MEETING OF THE AM- 
ERICAN ASSOCIATION TO PROMOTE THE 
TEACHING OF SPEECH TO THE DEAF, 
HELD AT CLARKE SCHOOL FOR 
THE DEAF, NORTHAMPTON, 

MASS., JUNE 22-28, 1899. 


OPENING EXERCISES. 


The Association assembled in Clarke Hall, Clarke School for 
the Deaf, Northampton, Mass., June 22, 1899, at 10:30 A. M., 
Dr. Alexander Graham Bell, President,in the chair. After prayer 


by the Rev. Henry T. Rose, the following addresses were made: 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME. 


HON. F. B. SANBORN, 
Vice-President of the Corporation of Clarke School. 


Mr. President and Members of the Association: 

In the absence of the President of the Corporation of the 
Clarke School, I have been requested, as Senior Vice-President, 
to offer you the welcome of the Corporation and of the citizens of 
Northampton, at your coming together this week, in this lovely 
city of Northampton, at this fairest of the seasons of our New 
England year. It is an additional pleasure to see you, sir, at the 
head of the Association which owes so much to your unselfish 
labors, and to welcome as a guest her whom we were accus- 
tomed to visit as hostess, the first principal of our school, Miss 
Harriet B. Rogers, who earliest in Massachusetts, demonstrated 
by actual success that the dumb could be taught to speak, and 
that the achievements of Ponce de Leon in Spain, of Wallis in 
England, of Pereire in Paris, of Braidwood in Scotland, and of 
Heinicke in Germany, could be paralleled and surpassed in the 
little town of Chelmsford. 
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The story of the origin of the Clarke School is well known to 
many of you, and therefore I shall not dilate upon it. I was 
familiar with the earliest steps which led to this organization, and 
the history of the movement was accompanied by those several 
events which we are apt to speak of as “ providential.” 

I was at that time the Secretary of the Massachusetts Board 
of Charities, of which Dr. Howe was the President, which Board 
at that time (since superceded by the Board of Education), had 
the visitation of the institutions for the deaf and blind. We had 
been recommending for a year or two previous to 1867, the 
establishment of a school in Massachusetts, and in connection 
with that the introduction of the oral system of teaching the deaf 
which had long been practiced inGermany,and was recommended 
years before by Horace Mann when secretary of the Board of 
Education, but which could not be carried in 1845 or 1846 when 
he recommended it. The Board of Charities had been preceded 
by the single unaided effort of Mr. Hubbard to obtain oral instruc- 
tion in Massachusetts in 1864 ; under circumstances which Dr. 
Bell will undoubtedly explain hereafter, he took a deep interest in 
the deaf, and introduced the bill in the Legislature for the purpose 
of enabling oral instruction in Massachusetts. It was defeated. 
In 1867 or in the latter part of 1866. while the members of the 
state government and the Governor were interested in this ques- 
tion of a special school in Massachusetts, to our entire surprise, one 
day there came down from the city of Northampton, the Secretary 
of State, Mr. Warner, resident in this city, charged with a special 
message to Governor Bullock, that Mr. John Clarke, of this town, 
had noticed the discussion going on in the newspapers, and was 
ready to give $50,000 to any school that the State of Massachu- 
setts would establish within its limits. I suppose that communi- 
cation was a perfect surprise to everybody at the time. It was 
unknown to Mr. Hubbard until the Governor communicated it to 
him. It was one of those things we call “providential.” The 
Governor was authorized by Mr. Clarke to mention this offer in 
his message, which he did, with expression of the hope that the 
Legislature would act upon it ; and consequently when the Legis- 
lature appointed its committees, it appointed a select committee to 
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investigate the subject of the instruction of the deaf in Massachu- 
setts. And in that connection the friends of the movement 
submitted two bills, one for the Clarke Institution and the other 
for legislation relative to the school. These measures both 
passed the Legislature in 1867. 

At that time Miss Rogers had been carrying on for two 
years a small school in the town of Chelmsford ; and it was the 
exhibition of the pupils of Miss Rogers before the committee, 
and before the members of the Legislature, which, I think, gave 
us the passage of both these bills. And this also was an unex- 
pected event. We had brought before the committee a few 
deaf pupils who had been taught to speak ; but the widow of 
Horace Mann, who had taken a strong interest in this matter, 
was a particular friend of Josiah Quincy, grandfather of the 
present mayor of the City of Boston, and she induced Mrs. 
Quincy to open her drawing-room for the session, so that the 
members might see the work of Miss Rogers. And the conver- 
sation between two persons, entirely deaf, carried on at a distance 
from each other, on subjects relating to events in Rhode Island, 
from which State both of these pupils came, converted the mem- 
bers of the Legislature by scores. The question came up a week 
afterward, and the bills were carried by considerable majorities. 
They were aided also by the action taken by Mr. Dudley, after- 
ward President of our Corporation, who had a daughter, his only 
child, educated at Hartford, and himself was a senator or repre- 
sentative from this district. He was strongly opposed to our 
movement, and looked upon it as not likely to be of any general 
advantage to the deaf. During this session his daughter had 
been placed, I think, under your instruction (addressing Miss 
Rogers), and at any rate, through the influence of Miss Dudley, 
and her mother, Mr. Dudley became converted to our view, and 
when the bill was up in his branch of Legislature, he answered 
the objections of the other side so forcibly, relating his own ex- 
perience and conversion, that this removed any doubt as to the 
passage of the measure. 

That is the origin, so far as legislation goes, of this Clarke 
Schoo! It began as a school in July, 1867, by the adoption of 
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the small school of Miss Rogers, as the nucleus of Clarke 
Institution, and with only eight pupils. And, as you see, we have 
grown in thirty-two years to our present size,—something more 
than a hundred and fifty pupils now. 

At thattime we were occupying quarters which we had rented 
in the city. After a few years we purchased this property, and 
have been here ever since. The original gift of Mr. Clarke was 
fifty thousand dollars, and was placed at the disposal of the Cor- 
poration, but was increased by his bequest to something over 
three hundred thousand dollars after his death. When his es- 
tate was settled a sum of two hundred and fifty thousand dollars 
came to the Corporation, which has been kept intact since and 
increased. 

An institution of this kind addresses itself to the, public, 
through the families and the parents of the children taught, andit 
can hardly fail to receive the contributions from the community. 

And we will call your attention, not so forcibly today as per- 
haps a year hence, when we have the building completed, to the 
latest giftofthe gymasium,the building onthe other side oftheroad, 
which is entirely the unsolicited gift of the grandparents of one 
of our pupils, who are spending twelve or fifteen thousand dollars 
to give us the means of practicing those gymnastic arts which we 
have been using, but without any place for their development. 

I have been led in review to go back to the beginnings of the 
work under Miss Rogers. Her courage and persistence accom- 
plished (not without aid from many kind friends, among whom 
we name with affection and regret, her kinsman, the late Gover- 
nor Talbot, and our first President, Gardiner Greene Hubbard, 
without whose ready assistance her enterprise would have lan- 
guished or even died), what had been attempted by strong and 
earnest men like Horace Mann and Dr. S. G. Howe without suc- 
cess. She reminds us, in her brave but peaceful championship, 
of that warlike Maid of Saragossa, of whom the poet said— 

“Who can appease like her a hero’s ghost ? 
Who can avenge like her a leader’s fall ? 
What maid retrieve when man’s flushed hope is lost ? 


Who hang so fiercely on the flying Gaul, 
Foiled by a woman’s hand before a battered wall ?” 
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Pardon this introduction of the spirit of war where the olive 
branch of peace has so long been extended and accepted. That 
“flying Gaul,” the “French system” of instruction, casually 
adopted in America, was long since banished from France itself, 
and has been succeeded here. either by the somewhat deceptive 
“combined method,” or by our better mode of pure oral instruc- 
tion, in which Miss Rogers led the way even before you, Dr. Bell, 
came across the Atlantic to carry forward the work so zealously. 

You, Dr. Bell, will point out far better than I can the histori- 
cal and philosophic and social importance of the teaching of 
speech to the deaf, and we confidently leave the task to you. 

Not less do we welcome here the faithful instructors and 
novices in this laborious, often discouraging, art of preserving or 
imparting speech to those deprived of hearing. They have 
adopted a noble profession, none the less attractive to the gen- 
erous for being difficult ; and it is in such gatherings as this that 
the co-operation of many is found to lessen the difficulties and 
encourage us all to renewed effort. 

It was a favorite saying of Dr. Howe that “obstacles are 
things to be overcome ;” that is what they are there for ; and you 
will have no lack of such excellent opportunities. 

We welcome here, as we have always welcomed, those who 
take a different view of our branch of education from that which 
experience has taught us to follow. The accomplished and en- 
ergetic instructors in the American schools that preceded ours 
were subjects of my admiration when I first began to inspect 
their schools, thirty-five years ago, and I never have lost that 
feeling of respect which talent and zeal, even if misdirected in 
details, must ever inspire in the friends of mankind. They have 
learned to value, more highly than they then did, the methods 
which they had hardly known, or but doubtingly tried ; and we 
have learned to recognize the difficulties which they faithfully 
pointed out to us in our chosen path. We shall continue to differ, 
I suppose,—nor do I regret it,—in some of the details of instruc- 
tion ; but we can agree to differ, so long as we all keep in view 
the great purpose of all instruction. 

Although I was a teacher myself before taking the state 
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office which made me inspector of the deaf-mute schools, I was 
quite unprepared for the high level of talent and remarkable 
skill in developing education by the means then employed, the 
sign language. I had never seen instructors, not even in the 
university where I graduated, who seemed to me so well qualified 
for their work ; and, reflecting upon it, I perceived that the 
reason for it was,—and I have no doubt that the same thing is 
true in this great body of instructors, four or five times as large,— 
that success in this method of instruction can be only found in 
the accomplishments of faithful teachers. We again and again 
notice accounts given of this school by those gentlemen of the 
press who occasionally visit us, and they seldom fail to dwell upon 
something that seems to them almost miraculous : the achieve- 
ment of the education of the deaf, especially when deafness is com- 
plicated with blindness, as in the case of Miss Keller. This 
impresses the educated mind as something miraculous. Of 
course we believe in miracles, but not in that particular form. 

To our visitors and the general public who may be attracted 
by your interesting schedule of lectures and class instruction, we 
tender a cordial welcome. Our whole scheme of instruction, 
though based on simple and universal principles, is too little 
understood by the great public ; and our successes,—often far 
below our hopes,—are apt to be viewed as miracles rather than as 
the natural result of sound methods, perseveringly applied. The 
real miracle is in the courage and insight and daily repetition of 
a simple task, which women, far more than men, supply for our 
work. 

And we invite all our guests to reflect on the fact, which 
would once have been surprising, that this great school has 
always been directed, as it was first planted, by women,—among 
whom the name of our principal, Miss Yale, needs not to be men- 
tioned by me for encomium. You know her and have long 
known her, and she is foremost here to speak for herself. 

I bid you all welcome, and I am especially glad to find here 
the representatives of Canadian schools. Many, many years ago, 
so long ago that I don’t venture to say when, I visited a small 
Canadian school at Hamilton, in the Province of Ontario, and I 
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have had the great pleasure of meeting here today a lady who 
was then teaching that schol, now at Montreal,—Mrs. H. E. Ash- 
croft. We recognize no lines between nations in the matter of 
education, and are not only delighted to see our Canadian friends 
here, but glad to welcome the people of any other nationality who 
may do us the honor of a visit. 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME. 


PROF. J. H. CARFREY, 
Superintendent of Public Schools, Northampton. 


Ladies and Gentlemen:—It gives me great pleasure to wel- 
come you as a body of educators to this our beautiful city. I 
consider it an honor to the city, to this institution, and to educa- 
tion in general that we are to have with us you who will discuss 
in its several phases the education,—I do not say instruction — 
of these people who are destitute of the sense of hearing. It is 
a wonderful work in which you are engaged. These boys and 
girls who look out upon this beautiful world observing nature in 
her various developments, covering the landscape with tints and 
shades, must certainly have touched within them cords that will 
respond. Until recent years thoughts have not issued from their 
lips in words. Now, thanks to your efforts, they are enabled to 
convey their thoughts to ears that can hear. It is no longer 
necessary for them each to live in a world by himself, but each 
may become a part of the moving life around him. 

I wish to extend to you the freedom of our city, to invite you 
to enjoy its natural scenery, its streets, its beautiful surroundings, 
and I venture to say the hospitality of its homes. In behalf of 
the higher institutions of learning here located, I welcome you, 
and feel sure that you will be received cheerfully by its 
representatives. 

On the part of the public schools, although as is the case 
with the institutions just mentioned, work for the year is closed, 
I extend to you the same welcome. Still our buildings may be 
inspected and our system examined. 

On the part of the institution under whose auspices you are 
assembled, I also welcome you. I congratulate its authorities 
on the privilege which will be theirs, and know that their feeling 
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of welcome will be shown in the courtesies you will receive at 
their hands during your stay here.’ 

There is no difference, fundamentally, in our work as 
teachers, whatever may be the character of the institution with 
which we may be connected. The results sought are largely the 
same. Our business is to educate, to lead out, to develop the 
individual placed in our charge, to help him to make the best of 
himself, to send him out into the world a being who has been 
taught how to live, ready to meet any emergency—in short, 
our sole aim is the development of right character. 

In our routine of daily duties as teachers we often lose sight 
of this end. Still, when we stop to consider, it will ever be 
forced upon us that each subject is for the enlargement of the 
pupil’s powers, physically, mentally, and morally. The boys and 
girls in your sphere of educational work are to become a part of 
society ; they are not in this institution simply to learn to talk ; 
they have power of thought ; their ideas are capable of broaden- 
ing ; books can be made to them the same medium as to those 
not so unfortunate. You are here, then, to discuss not simply 
the problems relating to children who have no power of hearing, 
but to discuss education as a business. 

The Commonwealth of Massachusetts is to be congratulated 
on having within its borders a convention of so much national 
importance ; and in the discussion of the questions on the pro- 
gram it seems to me that all educational work, whether public or 
private, will receive great benefit. 

Again, I say, we welcome you within our borders, and ex- 
pect that Northampton will receive much good as the result ; and 
may the sphere of education which you represent gain an un- 
precedented impetus. 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME. 


PRESIDENT L. CLARK SEELYE, 
Smith College, Northampton. 


When the principal of this school asked me a few days ago to 
come here and speak to you this morning, and offer you a wel- 
come, I felt that I should be too much exhausted with the work 
of the week to do so, and was obliged to decline her invitation. 
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And I came here this morning with no expectation of saying a 
word; but I cannot refrain from responding to the very cordial 
invitation of your president, and the principal of the school, to 
express to you my hearty congratulations. 

‘There is really no place where I feel so humble as a teacher 
as in a place like this. In all my experiences as a teacher, I have 
never been so profoundly impressed with the triumph of patient, 
intelligent pedagogy as I have been in visiting some of the classes 
of this Clarke Institution. It seems to me that the lesson which 
comes to all teachers from institutions like this is one of the most 
inspiring lessons that can be given in the nineteenth century. 
You have taught us all greater patience and greater skill in trying 
to reveal truth to others ; and it is not only the deaf who profit by 
these lessons; it is those who can hear and have witnessed the 
remarkable results which have come from patient interpretation 
of that word of God which is in all His works. 

I respond heartily to the sentiment expressed here this morn- 
ing that there are no division lines properly in education ; that 
all our scholars belong to one organic system; that you, as 
teachers of the deaf, are helping us who are teachers of those 
who can hear ; that your contribution to the intellectual force of 
the world is a contribution which benefits us as well as your imme- 
diate pupils. And therefore I express to you my sincerest sym- 
pathy and my heartiest congratulations for what you have already 
accomplished. 

Superintendent Carfrey, in behalf of all the schools, the 
college as well as the public schools of the city, has extended to 
you a fitting and hearty greeting. Permit me also, in behalf of 
Smith College, to emphasize and say that, although the college 
is not now in session, and there are no classes in the college, and 
the buildings are in confusion incident to vacation, yet I shall 
be very glad to have you see any of the buildings which may be 
of interest to you, or at any time to go over the college grounds 
with you. 

In conference with the committee, it has been suggested to 
me that this afternoon and Tuesday afternoon would perhaps be 
most convenient for your Association to visit the college, and the 
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buildings of the college will, therefore, be open for your inspec- 
tion this afternoon, between four and six o’clock, and on Tues- 
day afternoon at the same hours. 

Mr. SANBORN: Iam reminded of a story. When President 
Lincoln, during our Civil War, received a call from Lord Lyons, 
there came an announcement that one of the attaches in England 
was to be married. Mr. Lincoln heard the formal announcement 
with composure and dignity, and being expected to reply, he said 
to the British Minister, who was a bachelor, “Lord Lyons, go 
thou and do likewise.” 

Now for the application. We have listened with the great- 
est interest to President Seelye’s remarks, and I have no doubt 
he mentions occasionally to his pupils (he has a thousand of them, 
I understand) the kind of teaching that goes on here in this 
institution. Now I want him to say to these young ladies, “Go 
thou and do likewise.” 


RESPONSE ON BEHALF OF THE ASSOCIATION. 


ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL, 
President of the Association. 


Ladies and Gentlemen: On behalf of the American Associa- 
tion to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, I can assure 
the Corporators of this school, the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction of the city of Northampton, and the President of 
Smith College, that there is no place in which we are so glad to 
meet as in this city of Northampton, the Mecca of speech teaching 
in America, if I may be pardoned the expression, and there is no 
school where we would so gladly come together as in the Clarke 
School, the fountain-head of oral instruction in our country. 

It is especially gratifying to me upon this occasion, to greet 
the first principal of the Clarke School, Miss Harriet B. Rogers, 
that noble lady to whose efforts it is largely due that the deaf chil- 
dren of America are today no longer dumb. 

It must be gratifying, also, to her, as she thinks of the days 
of the little Chelmsford school and her early struggles for the oral 
cause, to look around now upon this great gathering of persons 
devoted to the teaching of speech to the deaf, whose lives, indeed, 
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are dedicated to the work, as hers has been. Those of us only 
who have known, by experience, how bitter was the antagonism 
to oral speech in the past, can appreciate the courage of Miss 
Rogers when she discarded the sign language and manual alpha- 
bet, that were then in universal use in the United States, and sub- 
stituted speech and speech reading. 

All the older schools of the country were down upon her— 
the whole profession against one woman. It is our earnest prayer 
that she may be spared for many years to come, and witness the 
continued progress of the oral cause she has so much at heart. 

From the very first, the Clarke School has been at the head 
and front of the oral movement in America. The school has con- 
tinuously advanced and improved, until today, if not the best 
school for the deaf in the world, it is universally recognized as 
one of the best. 

We are glad to have the opportunity of meeting the present 
principal of the Clarke School, Miss Caroline A. Yale, to whose 
energy and genius is due the high stand taken by this school 
among the schools of the world, and we are glad to meet her de- 
voted staff of assistants. 

A few years ago the antagonism between the advocates of 
the different methods of instruction was so great that it was 
almost impossible for sign teachers and oral teachers to sit down 
together in the same room without quarreling. The American 
Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf has 
come in as a harmonizing influence. We take no part in the con- 
test of methods ; we do not insist that in teaching speech to the 
deaf you must discard the sign language or the manual alphabet, 
or any of the other agencies that the good teachers of the past 
have devised for the benefit of the deaf. We simply insist : “That 
no deaf child in America shall be allowed to grow up ‘ deaf and 
dumb,’ or ‘mute,’ without earnest and persistent efforts having 
been made to teach him to speak and read the lips.”’* 

Upon this broad and neutral ground all teachers of the deaf 
can meet as friends. We have no wrangling here over the merits 
and demerits of the sign language and manual alphabet methods, 


* See Constitution of the Association. 
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but simply come together to learn from one another how to teach 
speech to the deaf, and how best to teach it. 

It is a pleasant thing to see oral teachers and sign teachers 
and manual alphabet teachers all gathered peacefully together 
here, working hand in hand, and heart to heart, for this great 
object. 

The increase of speech teaching in American schools for the 
deaf has been most marked:; but it is not my intention, at the 
present time, to do more than reply to the very cordial welcome 
extended to us by the Superintendent of Public Instruction, on 
behalf of the city of Northampton, by President Seelye on behalf 
of Smith College, and by Mr. Sanborn, on behalf of this school. 

Mr. SAnporn: I would say.that Dr. Bell himself is a 
member of the corporation of the Clarke School, and speaksin a 
double capacity, as a newly elected member on that board. 

THE PRESIDENT: I am afraid that Mr. Sanborn puts me 
somewhat in the position of thanking myself. However, I may 
truly say, as a member of the corporation of the Clarke School, 
that I bid the Association welcome here ; and as President of this 
body, I beg to thank the corporators on behalf of the Association. 

In my double capacity, both as a corporator of the Clarke 
School, and as President of this Association, I am glad to second 
the welcome extended by Mr. Sanborn to our friends from beyond 
the boundary line of the United States. Wherever the interests 
of the deaf are concerned we recognize no political line or divis- 
ion, but consider Canadian teachers as a part of ourselves. We 
are glad to see so many delegates present from Canadian schools 
for the deaf, and I shall call upon Mr. Mathison, Superintendent 
of the Ontario Institution, for a few words in reply. 

Mr. R. Matuison, Belleville, Ontario : Ladies and Gentle- 
men: I do not think it is a fair thing to call upon me to make a 
speech, or to respond at this time, for, if you will look at the 
program of names of those who are to take part in the exercises 
this morning, as printed, they have had an opportunity to think 
over what they were going to say and to put it down in writing, 
so that they won’t make any mistakes. 

But I am called upon as a Canadian representative, and 
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Canadians are Britons, and Britons are never afraid to stand up 
and speak a good word for their country or themselves. I can 
assure you it gives me a great deal of pleasure to be here. I have 
looked forward to this day for some time. For the last twenty 
years, when in Belleville, I have looked upon Northampton as the 
headquarters of oral teaching and speech-reading. I think of you 
as coming together to discuss methods. You heard Dr. Bell say 
that he believed in debating every method and adopting every 
method that is going to educate the deaf. That is the position 
that I have taken for many, many years, and we are all here to 
advance the interests of the deaf and dumb children by whatever 
methods possible. 

In our institution we have 263 children. Ours is the largest 
institution in Canada, and one of the seven or eight in the 
Dominion. One is in Montreal, one in Quebec, and one in Nova 
Scotia, one in New Brunswick, one in Manitoba and we are doing 
everything possible for the advancement of the deaf and dumb 
children in our Dominion. We do not work upon one line, as has 
been suggested. We are all of one accord in the good work, 
and all are anxious to advance and do the best possible for those 
unfortunate children. I agree with nearly everything said here. 
I take myself, and in behalf of all the Canadians here, all the good 
words of hearty welcome that are extended. And I can assure 
you that while we are here we shall endeavor to profit and take 
advantage of everything that is offered. We hope to derive a 
vast amount of benefit from the discussions and papers that may 
be brought up at the various meetings. 

My idea has been that, in addition to getting a great deal of 
good from the papers and discussions from day to day, that good 
is accomplished by the little side-talks in corners, the chats where 
workers talk over and explain the difficulties that they have met, 
difficulties that have occurred in their experience in the school- 
room, and in the institution ; by little chats with those who have 
overcome the obstacles that they have met in the way. When 
these meetings are over I knowwe shall go home and feel a deeper 
interest in our work. 


Northampton—the prospect is lovely. It is nearly as good 
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as Canada. I am sorry to see that there is so large a number of 
ladies and not many gentlemen to talk with them. I want to get 
acquainted with every lady and every gentleman here that I can. 
And, when this meeting closes, I feel sure that we shall all say, it 
was good for us to be here. 

It was a pleasure for me to meet here, and I say this in be- 
half of those who come from Canada, with the founder of this 
institution. The history of this institution is very interesting, with 
the obstacles which had to be overcome to establish this great 
work, and from which has sprung such great results. It has 
always been a pleasure to me to look at Miss Rogers and know 
how she overcame the difficulties mentioned by Dr. Bell. Miss 
Rogers is not actively engaged in the work at the present time, 
but she, in ker retirement, has the satisfaction of knowing that she 
has done a great and good work which is now being so success- 
fully carried on by Miss Yale. 

I will not weary you; but I am really glad to be with you, and 
I hope all our work will be blessed by a kind Providence, and all 
will be done with an eye :ingle to His glory, and for the advance- 
ment of the deaf children of our country. 

THE PRESIDENT: We shall be glad to hear from Miss 
Rogers. 

Miss Harriet B. Rocers : I thought it hard that Dr. Bell 
should insist upon my sitting on the platform, but it is doubly 
hard to be urged to speak to you. I will, however, say how heart- 
ily I welcome every one of you here and what a delight it is to me. 
I have followed this work with a great deal of interest year by 
year and when I think of November, 1864, when I took the first 
pupil, knowing nothing of the difficulties to be encountered, and 
now, when in 1899 I see the results attained, you can imagine with 
what heartfelt pleasure I see and welcome so many who are en- 
gaged in the noble work of giving speech to the deaf. 




















ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT. 


ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL. 


Ladies and Gentlemen: It is with a feeling of sorrow that I 
come before you once more in the position of President, for the 
disability of our past President, Dr. Philip G. Gillett, still con- 
tinues, and he is unable to be with us today. I am sure that the 
members of the Association all join with me in extending to him 
our sincere sympathy and our best wishes for his speedy and 
complete recovery to health. 

During the period of his Presidency, Dr. Gillett has visited 
all, or nearly all, of the schools for the deaf in America—many 
of them several times—as the representative of this Association. 
In fact, until last year, when the condition of his health demanded 
rest, he spent a great portion of his time in travelling from school 
to school, urging increased attention to the teaching of speech, 
and aiding teachers in every way within his power. 

His attitude towards the schools was one of encouragement 
and not of criticism ; and the stimulus of his encouragement has 
had much to do, I think, with that great growth of oral teaching 
in the older and more conservative schools of the country that 
has been so characteristic of the last few years. 

The American Association to Promote the Teaching of 
Speech to the Deaf has held only one summer meeting since 1894, 
and its activity during this period of time has been chiefly repre- 
sented by the visits of its President to the various schools of the 
country, and by the action of committees of its Board of Directors 
in co-operating with other conventions of teachers of the deaf. 

As I come to look round upon this assembly, I notice many 
new faces. Our new members know but little of the past history 
of the Association, or of its objects ; and it may be well, then, to 
inquire : How did this Association come into existence ? What 
are its objects ? What has it been doing in the past ? And, still 
more important, what does it propose to do in the future ? 
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Many of us can look back to the time when there were no 
organizations of articulation teachers, when speech teachers had 
not yet come together as a separate organized body. I was 
present at the first convention of speech teachers ever held in 
America, in the city of Worcester, Mass., January 24, 1874. (See 
Annals, XIX, go-100.) That was an organization of teachers 
employing my father’s system of Visible Speech in the instruction 
of the deaf. The benefits of the association of specialists to- 
gether were so obvious that it. was determined to hold another 
convention that same year, in the same place, and not to limit it 
to teachers of Visible Speech, but to invite all articulation teachers 
in America to assemble together in convention. The call met 
with a favorable response from the profession, and the Second 
Convention, held on the 13th of June, 1874, (Annals, XIX, 217- 
219), proved to be even more profitable than the first. A com- 
mittee was therefore appointed to call another convention when- 
ever in their opinion the interests of speech-teaching demanded 
it, and in 1884, at the suggestion of Mr. Greene (then Mr. Green- 
berger), the committee issued a call for the Third Convention of 
Articulation Teachers. (Annals, XXIX, 154-156). 


THIRD CONVENTION OF ARTICULATION TEACHERS, 1884. 


The Third Convention was held in the city of New York, 
June 25-28, 1884,* and among the different plans for advancing 
and promoting the teaching of speech to the deaf there brought 
forward, was the suggestion that there should be a national asso- 
ciation of persons interested in the teaching of speech. It was 
also suggested that it might be a good plan to have a department 
of the Convention of American Instructors set apart as an oral 
section, under its own officers and under its own management. 


This proposition was received with great favor, and a res- 
olution was passed unanimously requesting the Convention of 
American Instructors of the Deaf and Dumb to form an oral 
section of the convention to promote the teaching of speech to 
the deaf. 

* The official proceedings were published in Werner’s Voice Magazine ; 
and reprints were issued in book form to members of the Convention. A 
number of volumes of these proceedings may be found in the Volta 
Bureau. See also Annals, X XIX, 237-267, for a good unofficial report 
of the meeting. 
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THE CALIFORNIA CONVENTION, 1886. 


The Convention of American Instructors met in California 
in 1886. I was not present and so do not know from personal 
observation what passed at the meeting but, so far as appears 
from the printed proceedings published by the California Institu- 
tion, the request of the articulation teachers does not seem to have 
been brought to the attention of the Convention at all. At least, 
no oral section was formed and no action was taken, or response 
made, to the resolution passed by the Third Convention of Artic- 
ulation Teachers, in New York. 

The California Convention, however, passed several resolu- 
tions that are now of historical interest because they constituted 
a public recognition, in 1886, of the value and importance of the 
work that had been accomplished by articulation teachers. In 
the first place, the Convention decided to discontinue the use of 
the word “dumb.” No longer were deaf children to be stig- 
matized as “ deaf-and-dumb.” By formal resolution, the word 
“dumb ” was dropped from the official title of the Convention, 
and from the name of the Annals. The one became the Con- 
vention of American Instructors, the other the American Annals 
—“of the Deaf,” not “ Deaf and Dumb.” 

Among a series of resolutions passed was one which is of 
particular interest to us, for it forms the platform of this Asso- 
ciation, and has been incorporated into our Constitution, (see 
Article II, Section 1). Indeed, the main object of our existence 
as a corporate body is to carry it into effect. The resolution 
reads as follows : 


“Resolved, That earnest and persistent endeavors should be 
made in every school for the deaf to teach every pupil to speak 
and read from the lips.” 


It is gratifying to know that this resolution received the 
unanimous endorsement of a convention composed of teachers 
of every shade of belief. Sign-teachers and manual alphabet 
teachers, as well as oralists, united in the vote. 

NEW YORK CONVENTION, 1890. 


The next meeting of the Convention of American Instructors 
of the Deaf (the twelfth) took place in New York, in 1890, and the 
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proceedings were published by the New York Institution. At 
this meeting the attention of the Convention was formally directed 
to the fact that the Third Convention of Articulation Teachers 
had passed a resolution requesting the Convention to form an 
oral section to promote the teaching of speech to the deaf, and 
that no action had been taken upon it. 

It seemed at first as though no action would be taken. Op- 
position developed ; and there did not seem to be very much 
desire on the part of the Convention—at least in the beginning— 
that an oral section should be established. 

This led the oral teachers of the Convention to meet together 
by themselves, and discuss the situation. They decided that 
there should be either an oral section of the Convention or a 
separate organization of oral teachers. They, therefore, quietly 
organized themselves and held separate meetings of their own 
between the sessions of the general Convention, so as not to 
interfere with the regular programme of proceedings. The 
Principal of the New York Institution placed a school-room at 
their disposal and more than sixty articulation teachers met there 
daily to discuss details of articulation work, while awaiting the 
formal action of the Convention regarding the resolution. 

The Convention at last responded, and on the day before 
final adjournment, formally granted the request for an oral sec- 
tion. But the oral teachers who had been holding their own 
separate meetings during the whole period of the Convention, 
had experienced to such an extent the healthful stimulus and 
encouragement of association with persons in full sympathy with 
their work, that they decided to have, not simply an oral depart- 
ment of the Convention, or a separate organization, but both. 


ORIGIN OF THE ASSOCIATION. 


And so, after forming the oral section, they held a meeting 
and proceeded to lay the foundations of a new organization, an 
outside society, to co-operate with the oral section, and also to 
promote the teaching of speech to the deaf, quite independently 
of it. They decided that the membership should not be limited to 
teachers of the deaf, but should be thrown open to the general 
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public, and take in all who were interested in oral instruction, in- 
cluding the parents and friends of deaf pupils who had been 
taught to speak. They decided that it should become an incor- 
porate body, legally capable of holding property and receiving 
donations and bequests. 

This important meeting was held on the 27th of August, 
1890, during the closing hours of the Convention. The persons 
present, sixty-two in number, decided that they themselves should 
constitute the nucleus of the new society, and their names were 
recorded as its first members. 

They appointed trustees and empowered them to take all 
necessary steps to give the society a permanent character, prepare 
its Constitution and By-laws, and attend to the filing of articles 
of incorporation. 

Dr. Westervelt was delegated to report their action to the 
Convention at large, which was done at the closing meeting. 
The Convention received with enthusiasm the news of the birth 
of the new organization, and gave it friendly welcome. On the 
16th of September, 1890, the society acquired a legal existence, 
and was incorporated, under the laws of the state of New York, as 
‘‘THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION TO PROMOTE THE TEACHING 
OF SPEECH TO THE DEAF.”’ 


OBJECTS OF THE ASSOCIATION. 


The objects for which the Association was formed, were 
stated in the Article of Incorporation to be as follows : 

“To aid schools for the deaf in their effort to teach speech 
and speech-reading : 

“By providing schools for the training of Articulation Teach- 
ers ; by the employment of an agent, or agents, who shall, by 
the collection and publication of statistics and papers relating to 
the subject, and by conference with teachers and others, dis- 
seminate information concerning methods of teaching speech 
and speech-reading, and by using all such other means as may 
be deemed expedient, 

“ To THE END, that no deaf child in America shall be allowed 
to grow up ‘deaf and dumb,’ or ‘ mute,’ without earnest and 
persistent efforts having been made to teach him to speak and 
read the lips.” 
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SUMMER SCHOOLS FOR ARTICULATION TEACHERS. 


The First Summer Meeting of the Association was held in 
1891, at Lake George, N. Y.; the Second in 1892, at the same 
place; the Third, in 1893, at Chicago, during the World’s Fair ; 
the Fourth, in 1894, at Chautauqua, N. Y.; the Fifth, in 1896, at 
the Pennsylvania Institution, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia ; and now 
we come to the Sixth Summer Meeting, at the Clarke School, 
Northampton, Mass., 1899. 

It has not been found advisable, in the interests of speech 
teaching, to hold a Summer Meeting every year. If we were the 
only organization to promote the instruction of the deaf, it might 
be a good thing to have a meeting every year. But, there are 
other organizations in existence, and we desire to hold a friendly 
attitude towards every one, and not promote dissatisfaction by 
meeting at such times as to interfere with the attendance at the 
others. 

In 1895, the Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf 
met in Flint, Mich., and out of courtesy to that body we held no 
meeting that year. 

In 1897, the National Educational Association organized a 
Round Table for teachers of the deaf, in Milwaukee, Wis., and 
for that reason we abstained from a separate meeting ; and last 
year (1898) there were two conventions of teachers of the deaf 
(Department XVI of the N. E. A., in Washington, D. C., and 
the American Instructors, in Columbus, Ohio), so that an addi- 
tional meeting of the Association seemed to be inadvisable. 

Department XVI of the National Educational Association 
will meet again this year in Los Angeles, California ; but, as the 
bulk of our members reside in the east, we believe that the present 
meeting will not sensibly affect the attendance of teachers of the 
deaf in California. 


THE ASSOCIATION REVIEW. 


But, if we are not to have summer meetings every year, what 
is there to hold our society together ? Will the members con- 
tinue to pay their fees year by year without return ? Will not 
abstention from summer meetings reduce our membership, and 
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thus threaten the existence of the Association ? The Board of 
Directors have given this matter careful attention, and we have 
decided upon a new departure in our work. 


Instead of printing our proceedings in one volume (as has 
usually been the case), we propose to issue a magazine to promote 
the teaching of speech to the deaf, a periodical that shall be the 
organ of this Association, and in which our proceedings will ap- 
pear. The publication will come out at regular intervals of time, 
and will be continued during the years in which we have no 
summer meetings. 

This will enable us the better to carry out one of the primary 
objects of the Association, as specified in its Constitution, viz.: 

“To publish from time to time such papers or articles as 
may in the judgment of the Board of Directors be worthy of 
special presentation to teachers of the deaf and those interested 
in oral instruction.” (Article II, Section 5.) 

The plan involves the selection of a good editor, who shall 
have special charge of the journal. Well, we have found the 
man in Mr. F. W. Booth, of the Mt. Airy School, whose able 
management of the Educator has demonstrated his special fitness 
for the work. We need the help of an earnest, strong man, like 
Mr. Booth, to devote his whole time to the interests of the Asso- 
ciation ; and we are very fortunate to have secured his services as 
a salaried officer of the Association. 


Our Constitution provides that : 


“ Agents of the Association may be appointed from time to 
time by the Board of Directors, as in their judgment may be 
deemed advisable.” (Article VI, Section 2.) 

We have, therefore, made Mr. Booth our “ Agent,” with the 
title of “ General Secretary,” and have placed the publications of 
the society more especially under his charge. Dr. Westervelt 
will continue to act as Secretary of the Board, but will delegate 
to Mr. Booth much of the general work devolving upon him as 
Secretary of the whole Association. Dr. Westervelt’s labors have 
been labors of love, and the load he has had to carry in the past 
is too much to be placed upon the shoulders of an unsalaried 
officer who gives more generously of his time than he can well 
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afford. Dr. Westervelt remains officially the Secretary of the 
Association. Mr. Booth appears as the General Secretary and 
Treasurer, and as the Editor of our magazine. 

A magazine, of course, must have a name, and so we ap- 
pointed a baptismal committee to give ita name. Perhaps Mr. 
Booth can tell us the final decision of the committee. 

Mr. Booto: The committee gave it the name “ THE 
ASSOCIATION REVIEW.” 

. THE PRESIDENT: I think the publication of this magazine 
will hold our Association together as nothing else could do. I 
think it will also promote the teaching of speech to the deaf in a 
way that has never been done before. I am sure that it will meet 
the wishes of the Association that this magazine should come into 
existence and bridge over the gaps between our summer 
meetings. 

STATISTICS OF SPEECH TEACHING. 

There are several other matters to which I wish to call your 
attention, and specially to the importance of accurate statistics 
of speech-teaching in the United States. Speech-teaching is ad- 
vancing in America at railroad speed, and we should have reliable 
statistics by which to measure its progress. Only a few years 
ago silent methods of instruction were universally in vogue ; but 
today, speech is used as a means of instruction with the majority 
of our pupils (53.1 per cent.), and the total number taught speech 
and speech-reading amounts to 6460, or 61.4 per cent. of the 
whole. 

Many of us can look back to the time when articulation 
teachers formed a small and insignificant body among the in- 
structors employed in our schools for the deaf. Today they 
constitute the majority of the whole, (55.86 per cent.) 

The statistics of speech-teaching date back to 1884. The 
Third Convention of Articulation Teachers, which met in New 
York in that year, was so largely attended as to direct the atten- 
tion of the profession to the great increase that had taken place 
in the number of articulation teachers employed, and in the num- 
ber of pupils taught to speak. In November, 1884, the Annals 
began to collect statistics upon the subject, and since that time we 
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have had annual statements concerning the number of pupils 
taught speech. (See Appendix A.) 
Since 1886, the number of articulation teachers has also 
been noted : 
ARTICULATION TEACHERS. 


Percentage of American Instructors employed in teaching speech to 
the deaf in the United States, graphically shown. (See Appendix B.) 
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The above diagram shows in graphical form the percentage 
of instructors employed in teaching speech to the deaf in the 
schools of the United States. In 1886 they constituted 23.7 per 
cent. Since then the percentage has gradually and steadily in- 
creased, until, in 1897, articulation teachers became the majority 
of the whole body of instructors employed in the schools (in- 
cluding the Superintendents and Principals themselves). 
This fact has been somewhat obscured in the Annals by the 
plan adopted in 1897 of including in the summation of teachers, 
the hundreds of persons employed in the work-shops in teaching 
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trades and other occupations to the deaf. In order to compare 
the statistics of 1897 and 1898 with those of former years, it has 
been necessary to deduct the number of industrial teachers from 
the totals given in the Annals for those years, as industrial 
teachers were not included in the former statistics. 

For several years after 1884 the published statistics of speech 
teaching were very indefinite. The Annals gave the number of 
pupils taught speech without distinguishing those who were 
taught By speech from those who were taught articulation as an 
accomplishment and with whom speech was not used at all as a 
means of instruction. 

At the first summer meeting of this Association, in 1891, the 
subject was informally discussed, and at the second summer 
meeting, in 1892, the Association took action by passing the fol- 
lowing resolution : 

“WHEREAS, The statistical tables of schools for the deaf 
annually published in the American Annals for the Deaf, present 
the number of pupils in American schools taught articulation, 
without classification of the number taught by speech methods. 

“ Resolved, That the Executive Committee having in charge 
the publication of the American Annals be requested annually to 
publish the number of pupils in American schools taught wholly 
by oral methods and the number taught in part by oral methods.” 
(See Proceedings of Summer Meeting, 1892, p. 139.) 

In response to this, the Annals statistics for 1892, (Annals, 
Jan., 1893, XX XVIII, 52-62), contained a column giving the 
number of pupils “taught wholly by oral methods,” but no 
reference was made to those “taught in part by oral methods.” 

In explanation, the editor of the Annals said, (Nov. 28, 1892, 
Annals, 1893, XX XVIII, 312): 

“T do not like the phrase ‘taught in part by oral methods,’ 
and, though the resolution was adopted in a meeting composed 
largely of oral teachers, I should not think that, on reflection, they 
would like it either. There is but one oral method, and pupils are 
either taught by it or they arenot.’’ (See Appendix C.) 


The statistics have appeared annually in the Annals since 
1892, in a special column by themselves headed by the letter B. 
A foot-note referred to column B as the “ number taught wholly 
by the oral method ;” but three years ago the foot-note was 
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amended so as to read “ number taught wholly, or chiefly, by the 
oral method.” 

In view of the editor’s statement quoted above, I did not 
suppose, nor can I suppose now, that the change in phraseology 
made any difference in the character of the statistics collected. 
I have, therefore, confidently quoted the figures from column B 
as statistics showing the growth of the oral method in Amcrica. 

To my surprise, the editor of the Annals takes exception to 
this conclusion ; and in the Annals for Feb., 1899, he hauls me 
over the coals, on the ground that many of the pupils referred to 
in column B were taught only in part by the oral method and 
should not, therefore, be credited to the oral method alone. 

He says, (Annals, XLIV, 134) : 

“Inasmuch as a majority of these pupils are in combined 
system schools, attend chapel exercises conducted in the sign 
language, and mingle freely with manually taught pupils out of 
school hours, while many of their teachers do not hesitate on 
occasion to make a sign, or spell a word by the manual alphabet 
in the school room, as an adjunct of their oral instruction, it does 
not seem to us correct to say that they are ‘taught wholly by oral 
methods.’” (See Appendix D.) 

I agree with Prof. Fay in this conclusion, and only regret 
that he has not hitherto published this important statement in 
connection with column B in the Annals. I also regret that in 
criticising me for having published the figures from column B, 
as referring to pupils “taught wholly by the oral method,” he 
neglects to state that for years he did the same thing himself, 
officially, in the Annals, as editor of that journal. 

The importance of the resolution passed in 1892, by the 
American Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the 
Deaf, now becomes obvious ; for the Annals statistics have proved 
misleading. “If you want a thing done, do it yourself,” and I 
would suggest that, in future, the Association should itself collect 
statistics of oral teaching, instead of delegating that duty to “the 
Executive Committee having in charge the publication of the 
American Annals.” 


We can use the Annals’ statistics so far as they go, and sup- 
plement them in any way we desire by applying directly to the 
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heads of the schools for additional information. The Super- 
intendents and Principals are always willing to reply to courteous 
questions ; and, indeed, are anxious to afford the fullest informa- 
tion concerning the details of work in their schools. This is 
obvious from the very full replies received to a circular letter of 
inquiry which I, as President of this Association, sent to the heads 
of all Schools for the Deaf in the United States and Canada, on 
the first day of June, 1899. No difficulty has been experienced 
in obtaining the information asked for by this Association in 1892, 
and I have great pleasure in presenting you with the results. 
(See Appendix, E to L, with notes). 


SPEECH-TEACHING IN AMERICA, JUNE, 1899. 
(For details see spsyleiacins 
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United States. | Canada, 
Pupils in America Schools for the pe 
Desf. | Number Percent-| No. of ot | P Percent- 
of pupils; age. | pupils. | age. 
Taught wholly by Oral Methods... -| 2496 23.7% | 295 | 29.0% 
Taught in part by Oral Methods.. | 9591 | 23.9% | 105 | 13.6% 
Speech taught as an accomplish- | J | | 
MENt... 2. see eee rece eee eees | 585 | 5.1%] 14 | 1.8% 
Unolassified.... 0. kee dicies. oe | 6.74: @ | 3.2% 
Total taught t speech. ESE. 6460 61.4% | 404 | 82.1 % 
Taught wholly by Silent Methods. | 4955 38.6% | 871 | 47.9% 
DOGG) cscs | 10515 =| 100.0% | 775 | 100.0% 





The results of the inquiry constitute a veritable revelation, 
and show how vast have been the changes that have been going 
on in the United States, almost unperceived, in our schools for 
the deaf, and without adequate statistics by which to trace the 
steps of the process. 

The plan so common a few years ago of giving pupils lessons 
in articulation for half an hour or so a day, without using the 
powers of speech and speech-reading acquired for the purposes of 
communication and instruction, has been almost given up; for the 
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pupils now taught speech as an accomplishment merely, consti- 
tute only 5.1 per cent. of the whole. 

This change has not been accomplished by a reduction in the 
proportion of pupils taught speech ; for the total taught speech is 
now larger than ever before, constituting 61.4 per cent. of all the 
pupils in our schools. 

It has evidently then resulted from an increased use of speech 
for the actual purposes of communication in the school room ; 
and this is obvious from the fact that the pupils taught wholly or 
in part by the oral method now number 5017, or 47.6 per cent. 
of the whole. Nor are these all ; for, among the unclassified 
cases taught speech, the returns show that in 567 cases, at least, 
speech was used as a means of instruction ; though how it was used 
—whether alone, or combined with manual spelling or the sign 
language—does not clearly appear. This makes a total of 5584 
pupils, with whom speech is used as a means of instruction—a 
majority of the whole number of pupils in our schools, or 53.1 
per cent. 

The pupils taught wholly by the oral method without being 
taught at all by manual spelling or the sign language, now number 
2496, or 23.7 per cent. This gives us a starting point from which 
to measure the growth of the oral method in the future. The 
most astonishing revelations of change are to be found by analyz- 
ing the returns of pupils taught in part by the oral method : 


SPEECH-TEACHING IN AMERICA, JUNE, 1899. 
awe details see Ane i 























United States. | Canada. 

Pupils taught by Speech and |_| eNaaeiae See aie See S 
Gpeeeh Renting: No. of | Percen- | No. of | Percen- 
Behe | tage. | —— tage. 

Taught also by Manual ‘Spelling | | | , 
(no Sign-language)....... 1549 | 14.7 % | 64 | 8.3% 

Taught also by Manual Spelling | | 
and Sign-language......... 972 | 9.2% 41 | 5.38% 
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It thus appears that 1549 pupils, or 14.7 per cent, are taught 
by the oral method and manual spelling without being taught 
at all by the sign language ; and 972, or 9.2 per cent. are taught 
by the oral method and manual spelling and the sign language 
as well. 

These figures show that manual spelling without the sign 
language is practiced in our schools to a much greater extent 
than has hitherto been supposed. My statistics, of course, relate 
primarily to speech methods of instruction, and the other methods 
only come incidentally into the investigation. When we con- 
sider that 4055 of our pupils, or 38.6 per cent., are not taught 
speech at all—and are therefore taught wholly by silent methods 
alone—the above figures acquire great significance. 

We certainly should have statistics concerning the progress 
of manually-spelled English as a means of instruction—both with 
and without the sign language—for the indications are very clear 
that great changes are in progress in the practice of our schools 
unnoticed and unnoted by statistical means. 

In the following diagram I have attempted to connect the 
Annals statistics relating to the teaching of speech to the deaf 
with the statistics compiled from the replies to my circular letter, 
so as to form some idea of the growth of speech teaching in the 
United States since statistics of the subject first appeared : 
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SPEECH-TEACHING IN AMERICAN SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF. 


Percentage of pupils taught Speech in Schools for the Deaf in the 
United States, graphically shown. (See Appendix A, and also Appendices 
E to L.) 
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A.—Total taught Speech. Figures for June, 1899, from replies received to 
Circular Letter. The rest from the American Annals of the Deaf. 
B.—Speech used as a means of instruction. Figures for June, 1899, from 
replies to Circular Letter. The rest fiom the Annals: Column B 
headed, ‘*‘ Taught wholly or chiefly by the Oral Method.” 

C.—Taught by Speech and Speech-reading, (no manual spelling—no sign- 
language.) From replies to Circular Letter. 

D.—Taught by Speech and Speech-reading and also taught by manual spell- 
ing, (no sign-language.) From replies to Circular Letter. 

E.—Taught by Speech and Speech-readiny and also by manual spelling 
and sign-language. From replies to Circular Letter. 

F.—Taught Speech but Speech not used as a means of instruction. From 

replies to Circular Letter. 
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In 1884, speech was taught to 27.2 per cent. of our pupils. 
For some years thereafter the proportion was subject to consider- 
able fluctuations ; but, on the whole, and substantially, there has 
been a continuous rise in the percentage from that time to this. 
And the line of progress (deduced from che Annals statistics) 
connects naturally with the point A in the diagram, which rep- 
resents 61.4 per cent., the present percentage taught speech as 
deduced from the replies to my circular letter. 

The lower line in the diagram represents column B of the 
Annals—whatever that means. After Prof. Fay’s remarks, I 
liave not ventured to consider that it represents the percentage 
taught wholly by the oral method—nor, indeed, would the line 
connect naturally with the point C in the diagram, which rep- 
resents the present percentage taught wholly by the oral method. 

The best I can do is to connect it with the point B in the 
diagram, which represents the present percentage of pupils with 
whom speech is used as a means of instruction. It is certain that 
all the cases reported in the Annals as “ taught wholly or chiefly 
by the oral method,” fall into this category, but the general 
level of the curve is too low to connect naturally with the point 
B ; from which I conclude that all the cases in which speech was 
used as a means of instruction were not included in the Annals 
statistics under column B, and that many such cases must have 
been omitted and not credited in the Annals as taught by the 
oral method at all. 

Upon the whole, the evidences of progress in speech teaching 
in America are many and gratifying. A gradual and steady in- 
crease in a percentage is a healthful sign—an evidence of progress 
that will last—a movement that will probably continue in the 
future in the same direction and at about the same rate. Sudden 
changes reveal ephemeral conditions, and often indicate mere 
temporary fluctuations of little value. 

The upper line of the diagram—projected into the future 
beyond the point A—points, with prophetic finger, to that time— 
not so very far away—when speech and speech-reading will be 
taught to every deaf child in America. 
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A.—SPEECH-TEACHING IN AMERICAN SCHOOLS FOR 
THE DEAF. 


Statistics compiled from the American Annals of the Deaf by 
Alexander Graham Bell. 
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1857 20 | 1721 
1863 22 | 2012 
1866 24 | 2469 
1867 24 | 2576 
1868 27 =| 2898 
1869 80 | 3246 
1870 84 | 8784 
1871 88 | 4068 
1872 86 | 4253 
1873 88 | 4252 
1874 44 | 4892 
1875 48 | 5309 
1876 49 | 5010 
1877 49 | 5711 
1878 49 | 6166 
1879 51 | 6481 
1880 55 | 6798 
1881 55 =| 7019 
1882 55 | 7155 
1883..| 58 | 7169 
1884..} 61 | 7482 | 2041 | 5441 |......)...... (27.2% |72.8% 
1885..| 64 | 7801 | 2618 | 5188 |......)...... 133.5% |66.5% 
1886..| 66 | 8050 | 2484 | 5566 |....../...... \80.9%|69.1% 
1887..| 69 | 7978 | 2556 | 5422 |....../...... 32.0% |68.0% 
1888...) ‘ 72 | 3251 | 6121 |......]...... 38.8 % |61.2% 
1889..| 73 | 8575 | 3412 | 5163 |......)...... 39.7% |60.3% 
1890..; 77 | 8901 | 3682 | 5219 |......)...... 41.38% |58.7% 
1891..; V7 | 9282 | 4245 | 4987 |......]...... 46.0% |54.0% 
1892*.| 80 | 7940 | 3924 | 4016 | 1581 |...... 49.4% |50.6%|19.9% 
1893*.| 79 | 8304 | 4485 | 3819 | 2056 80 |\54.0% 146.0% |24.7% 0.96% 
1894*.| 82 | 8825 | 4802 | 4023 | 2260 | 109 ||54.4%/45.6%|25.6%|1.24% 
1895*.| 89 | 9252 | 5084 | 4168 | 2570 | 149 54.9% |45.1%|27.7%|1.61% 
1896*.| 89 | 9554 | 52428 | 4311 | 2752+) 166+/154.9%/45.1%|28.8%|1.74% 
1897*.| 95 | 9749 | 5498 | 4251 | 3466+) 162+)//56.4%/438.6% 35.6% |1.66% 
1898*.| 101 [10139 | 5817 | 4322 8672+| 1164 57.4% |42.6 % |36.2% 11.14% 





*Figures refer to number of pupils present upon a specified day 
(November 15). Before 1892 they indicate the number present during the 
calendar year, including portions of the school years. 

tWholly or chiefly, 
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B.—ARTICULATION TEACHERS. 





Statistics compiled from the American Annals of the Deaf by 
Alexander Graham Bell. 

















Total 
Teachers, Number | Percentage 
including of of 
Date Superinten-| Articulation | Articulation 
dents and | Teachers. | Teachers. 
Principals. 
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ORE 606 199 82.8% 
FOOD sc c0ct cs 615 208 83.8% 
1890........ 641 213 83.2% 
AOOE ec 686 260 37.9% 
1 ee 706 291 41.2% 
1893........ 765 331 43.3% 
Lo Se 784 372 47.4% 
| are 835 397 47.5% 
1896........ 879 427 48.6% 
Lee 928* 487 52.5% 
1898........ 949** 530 55.8% 











*Not including 260 Industrial Teachers. 
**Not including 304 Industrial Teachers. 
N. B.—Before 1897 the Industrial Teachers employed in the work- 
shops were not included in the statistics published by the Annals. 
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C.—Extract from a letter from Dr. E. A. Fay to the Committee on 
Classification of Methods of Instructing the Deaf, dated November 28, 
1892. (Annals, 1893, XX XVIII, 312) : 


“* %* * * * JT shall have two columns in the Tabular Statement 
of Schools, one showing the number of pupils taught speech and speech- 
reading in each school, and ihe other showing the number taught wholly 
by the Oral Method. This will indicate the two most important varieties 
of the Combined System, and at the same time—in spirit at least—will 
comply with the resolution adopted by the American Association to 
Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf at its last summer meeting, 
requesting the Annals in its annual Tabular Statement of Schools ‘to 
publish the number of pupils taught wholly by oral methods, and the 
number taught in part by oral methods.’ I do not like the phrase 
‘taught in part by oral methods,’ and, though the resolution was adopted 
in a meeting composed largely of Oral Teachers, I should not think that 
on reflection they would like it either. There is but one Oral Method 
and pupils are either taught by it, or they are not. If they are taught 
speech and speech-reading as an accomplishment, while their general 
education is carried on chiefly by other means, they are not taught by 
the Oral Method.” 





D.—Extract from editorial notice in the Annals for February, 1899, 
XLIV, 133, headed, ‘‘ The Classification of Methods” : 

“* * * * * * Tn this connection we may refer briefly to a 
sheet published by Dr. Alexander Graham Bell in September last, 
entitled ‘Methods of Instructing the Deaf in the United States: 
Statistics compiled from the American Annals of the Deaf,’ which seems 
to show, by graphical chart and tabular statement that, in pro- 
portion as the Oral Method is extending, the Combined System is 
declining from year to year in the United States. While Dr. Bell 
compiles his statistics from the Annals as stated, he ignores the def- 
inition of the Combined System as given in the Annals, and uses the 
term to include only pupils ‘taught partly by Manual and partly by 
Oral Methods, and those taught wholly by Manual Methods, who 
receive instruction in Articulation ;’ he also counts as ‘taught wholly 
by Oral Methods’ those pupils who, for the past three years, have been 
reported in the Annals as ‘ taught wholly or chiefly by the Oral Method.’ 
Inasmuch as a majority of these pupils are in Combined-System schools, 
attend chapel exercises conducted in the sign-language, and mingle 
freely with manually taught pupils out of school hours, while many of 
their teachers do not hesitate on occasion to make a sign or spell a 
word by the manual alphabet in the school room, as an adjunct to 
their oral instruction, it does not seem to us correct to say that they 
are ‘taught wholly by Oral Methods.’ 

“Oral teaching has made great and gratifying progress in the 
United States during recent years, but it has not been at the expense 
of the Combined System; on the contrary its progress has been 
largely in Combined-System schools and under the direction of 
Superintendents and Principals who are staunch adherents of the Com- 
bined System.” : 
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E.—CIRCULAR LETTER OF INQUIRY SENT TO THE 
HEADS OF ALL SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF IN 
THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA. 


BADDECK, NovA SCOTIA, JUNE Ist, 1899. 
‘To THE SUPERINTENDENT OR PRINCIPAL 
GHP PER Seo vin nga weweneucewes 


My DEAR S1r:—TI shall be much obliged if you will kindly 
fill up the enclosed blank, relating to SPEECH-TEACHING in your 
school, and return it to me, at the above address, as soon as 
possible. 

I desire to use the information in my Presidential address, 
before the American Association to Promote the Teaching of 
Speech to the Deaf, at the approaching summer meeting in 
Northampton, Mass. 

Thanking you in advance, and requesting the favor of an 
early reply, I am, my dear sir, 

Yours truly, 
ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL. 


F.—BLANK FORM FOR REPLY SENT WITH 
CIRCULAR LETTER. 


To Mr. A. GRAHAM BELL, 
BADDECK, NOVA SCOTIA. 


DEAR SIR :—In response to your note of the rst instant, I 
beg to enclose the following statistics, relating to SPEECH-TEACH- 
ING in this school. Yours truly, 


en 


STATISTICS. 


1. Total number of pupils in this school ............ 

2. Number taught by speech and speech-reading, without 
being taught at all by the sign-language or manual alphabet... ... 

3. Number taught by speech and speech-reading together 
with a manual alphabet, without being taught at all by the sign- 
language............ 

4. Number taught by speech and speech-reading, and also 
taught by the sign language and manual alphabet ---..-.-.... 

5. Number taught speech and speech-reading as an accom- 
plishment, without speech being used as a means of instruction 
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_ (Arranged alphabetically 
Location. 
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Minnesota ....... 
Mississippi ...... 
Missouri......... 


Montana ...6352 
Nebraska ........ 


New Jersey ..... | 


New Mexico..... 


St. ee. 
Cave Spring.. 
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Indianapolis . 
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Olathe 
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Baton Rouge.... 
Chinchuba ...... 
Portland ........ 
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Frederick City... 
Beverly ........ ‘ 
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| Detroit ....0060. 
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Armour Avenue, near Root Street.. 

Ashland Avenue, No. 4635 
Ashland Avenue and Nore Avenue. ......0.00c0c00 
Ashland Avenue and Wrightwood Avenue............, 
Evergreen Avenue, near Robey Street........... 00.05, 
Humboldt Boulevard, near North Avenue..........., 
Ingleside Avenue and Fifty-fourth Street..........., 
Monroe Street, No. 157 
Sedgewick Street and Division Street.........-. oem 
Seventieth Street and Yale Avenue.................. ; 
South May Street, No. 409............0ce cee ceeceens 
Twenty-third Street, near Robey. ......0..0005.5 000 
Yale Aventie,; No. °6550...2 0.6... cc ccc cece sec ec cr eaen 
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Spring Street, Nos. 79 to 85..........cccceece eee cent 
Hollins Street, Nos. 851 to 853. ....4...0.0ccsec00s cae 
West Saratoga Street, No. 649. .2....05.cc0cc00s cna 


ee er er ee a a eT | 


ee ee a re rT 


a ee ee | 


ee ee eo 
ee 
ee ee er) 


ee ee ee i 


Cass Avenue, No. 1849.......... cece ccc ccceccucseces 
Ninth and Wash Streets..............cccccccccccveth 
| Longwood Place 
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IN THE UNITED STATES. 

















SAF 
cally according to _location.) 
~~ Official Name of School. Chief Executive Officer. 
y 
Alabama Institute for the Deaf. ............c.ccccccccecccccees Joseph H. Johnson, M.A. 
=& Arkansas Deaf-Mute Institute. ...............ccccceeccecccces Frank B. Yates. 
“! California Institution for the Deaf and the Blind............... W. Wilkinson, M.A., L.H.D. 
“Eh Los Angeles @ear School tor the Deal: .... 656 c ec cc ook Sevins Mary E. Bennett. 
“} St. Joseph’s School and Home for Deaf-Mutes............... Sister M. Valeria. 
Oakland Oral Kindergarten Home for the Deaf................ Charlotte Louise Morgan. 
San Francisco School for the Deaf............. 0.0. cee eee eee ee A. N. Holden. 
Colorado School for the Deaf and the Blind................... W. K. Argo, M.A. 
mamman Senor for the Deat. ..<. is osc ssc bess ccs ce scdecs Job Williams, M.A., L.H.D. 
Mysuc Oral School for the Deaf. .... 2... .. 0. csc c ee deeees Ella Scott. 
Columbia Institution for the Deaf and Dumb................. E. M. Gallaudet, Ph.D., LL.D. 


The Kendall School for the Deaf James Denison, M.A. 


Comprising ; 


Florida Institute for the Deaf 
Georgia School for the Deaf. 


Burr Public Day-School for tl 


Kozminski Public Day-School 


Indiana Institution for the Ed 
Iowa School for the Deaf 
Kansas School for the Deaf 


Maine School for the Deaf 
F. Knapp’s Institute. . 


Maryland School for the Deaf 
Horace Mann School for the 


Clarke School for the Deaf. 
Sarah Fuller Home for Little 


Missouri School for the Deaf 
Mariae Consilia School for t 
St. Louis Day-School for the 


New Jersey School for Deaf- 
a eny Home School for the 
St. 





ae a 


and Gallaudet College 


Hartigan Public Day-School for the Deaf 
Seward Public Day-School for the Deaf 


Prescott Public Day-School for the Deaf 
Wicker Park Public Day-School for the Deaf 
Darwin Public Day-School for the Deaf 


Monroe Street Public Day-School for the Deaf 
Lyman Trumbull Public Day-School for the Deaf 
Yale Public Day-School for the Deaf 
Ephpheta School for the Deaf 
Froebel Public Day-School for the Deaf 
McCowan Oral School for Young Deaf Children 
Illinois Institution for the Education of the Deaf and Dumb.... 
La Salle Day-School for the Deaf 
Evansville Day-School for the Deaf 


Maryland School for the Colored “Blind. and Deaf.. 


New England Industrial School for Deaf-Mutes 


Detroit Day-School for the Deaf 
Michigan School for the Deaf 
German Evangelical Lutheran Deaf and Dumb School 
Minnesota School for the Deaf 
Mississippi Institution for the Education of the Deaf and Dumb 


St. Joseph’s Deaf-Mute Institute for Boys 
Montana Deaf and Dumb Asylum 
Nebraska Institute for the Deaf and Dumb 


New Mexico School for the Deaf and the Blind 


wc AN nc, aa a 


Mic ee sg.sscrcentasveans 
et We ME, «oc cvesivceesc cuts 


ucation of the Deaf and Dumb... 


Kentucky Institution for the Education of Deaf-Mutes. . 
Louisiana Institution for the Education cf the Deaf and Dimb. 
Charitable Deaf-Mute Institution of the Holy Rosary 


Deaf 


Children Who Cannot Hear 


and Dumb 
MECRMNE! SUcre scan eseceee ees Sosa 
PPCM csi face awtiee Se eae aise cece 


MONOOT OE 8s oN ea aacccscvearedeeoes | 


Oral Instruction of the Deaf.. 


E. M. Gailaudet, Ph.D., LL.D. 
Rev. Frederick Pasco. 
Wesley O. Connor. 
Mary McCowen. 

Mary McCowen. 

Mary McCowen. 

Mary McCowen. 

Mary McCowen. 

Mary McCowen. 

Mary McCowen. 

Mary McCowen. 

Mary McCowen. 

Mary McCowen. 
Margaret Cosgrove. 
Mary McCowen. 
Cornelia D. Bingham. 
Joseph C, Goekon, M.A.,Ph.D. 
Edith E. Brown. 

Paul Lange, M.A. 
Richard Otto Johnson. 
Henry W. Rothert. 

H. C. Hammond. 
Augustus Rogers, M.A. 
John Jastremski, M.D. 


| Very Rev.Canon H.C. Mignot. 
| Elizabeth R. Taylor. 


Wm. A. Knapp. 

Frederick D. Morrison, M.A. 
Charles W. Ely, M.A. 

Nellie H. Swett. 


| Sarah Fuller. 


Caroline A. Yale, LL.D. 

Eliza L. Clark. 

M. Lizzie J *nohoe. 

Francis D. Clarke, M.A., C.E. 
. H. Uhlig. 

James N. Tate, M.A. 

J. R. Dobyns, M.A. 

Noble B. McKee, M.A. 

Sister M. Adele. 

James H. Cloud, M.A. 

Rev. Mother Agatha. 

E. S. Tillinghast, M.A. 


| H. E. Dawes. 
| Weston Jenkins, M.A. 


| Lars Larson, B.A. 
| Mary McGuire. 


Le Couteulx St. Mary’s Inst. for the Imp’d Inst’n of Deaf-Mutes| Sister Mary Anne Burke. 
Joseph’s Inst. for the Improved Instruction of Deaf-Mutes' 
Northern New York Institution for Deaf-Mutes 


—— Perronno. 
dward C. Rider. 
























































rere) G.—SCHOOLS FOR THE DEag} IN TE 
(Arranged alphabetically accordi 
Location. 
State or T sea 
Territory. own Street or District. 

New York....... New York....... Lexington Avenue, Nos. 904 to 922........0--e0000,, New Y 
Ole aseseurcs GO! Mesh weace Washington Heights, 163d Street por Eleventh Ave,,f New Y 
GOs cyensonehe BRO? Migs comets West Seventy-sixth Street, No. 42......... cee eeeeeen Wrigh 
"Co Sepeagtele eae Rochester ....... North St. Paul Street, No. 945........ 000 eee eeeceveens Wester 
GO Gacke<ats kc PRONE ees shale | Saco rs ge Ua Sid RET Saito MEET PORTER ee Centra’ 

— Carolina NE sctck Paevus snce as SiN yes unde in heave neces ye coetiner ae eee North 

ise aeaets ce ia Ee COTO Oe rrr Tere enn rence 

North Dakota. SE SN is Rath eh cc ncinbh Keke oh Cea E Lied ub ako ae gnae es la Deaf a 

PRI’ 6s Fe Ses Cincinnati ....... Court Street, west of John................ceeccunel Cincint 
I anton te — as forge es Court Street, west of John..........5.. c00000cce gee Cincin! 
"(LC ROC REN fa ANE, (opens (7 ee Menon Nae Ray eS Feast Gixtly “Street. icc. fvsvcavacc cu csves nels c un Notre 
Gg ere big tis Gevetaad See Rockwell and Bond Streets. .............. 000 eeeseens Clevele 
rs Sie yee ginssten MOONS 5 id s/sin’ | docs ou 5 5's oe a Sa aslo eh ee ETERS Cos oon es oe Ohio | 

ET ENS: BSAVIAG: ois sis'siniavarsse'es| a's 4 voor tabic sbLgw eieore elas eo oe heehee oe a aaa 

Ohisheins ak weee 150.000 RSP Ore DEER PRMD EW COMMA UNGAR MCUM ICE Re Westet 
COS ean 2 2 Ls RCT (etary eR Gr ee nen ML eRe aR Micra iies WenE My anata cer Oklah« 

recon’... cca PSB LOEE esa cocisis are PYaewie ce ui seprnaa into create tran Sale win Meer Ee oes Orego: 

Pennsylvania POPPE WOOE EOI ot soi c cs Wie ve cules Robe 5 Sibln wkd Ob be BI belo ea West. 
OO eos secon Philadelphia ..... Belmont Avenue, cor. of Monument Avenue Home 

are 
OG snare ames PS Spek scpetie ek MM Gttint AGE y ooo oe Siwigso' d's bdo te bg cals abe bs eo Penns} 
BO Asics anetos MMMM 05s ocd Bete foe cicu dea cpio Penns} 

Rhode Island.... | Providence ..... East Avenue, No. 184............cccccccccceccscdtn Rhode 

Sit CarOunas:, jsoedar / SORNES «660 bas eck(encavcnls cauiges piclededince bos dacsitnianson wlan ean S. Car 

SRCeErs  PMRECONER 4 | SOLOMON ANIG So cy 6 Tig di cicoace ate oa tiee by ote Muro Ad Ao es Cen South 

Tennessee ....... eMC IOUEN cos Seger ifeb ouaeeie Siete ois steetan wa non Ge Gil TL Tennes 

ORAS. pas cc tews PUREE S roasts tiiscc fa Ssiteb Sieve IRs GO WaLe dete e DRACO Deaf, I 
GG) scaccuatecese AN hic ctb orale cicules Papisa vine ws Rca BIN a abe COMMA Tne Daa Texas 

WGA a racecevees Ogden Be cccelatesalesetap Bev aie'e UN Wikio er eae NO Mids 6 Bh bo hain See wa are ee Utah § 

WISBUMB bcc ccass MMMUMLPOIER esis cig | sins Caw ae ean bo aied Gi Ra Oa bak RC ee Virgini 

Wma OG I os OM OOUMERS o.oo cs. | oe cece 6:0o 5 So how aa Gals dM ER on eee Washit 

WORE OES, PRONE ioe 65 6°] ois edb Wis biw¥ cere Nv dd bye Wislalols Gin die aie Soke ode West \ 

Wisconsin ....... RMPEMOIR Stic oi cco [seus atv ioirs heated Sok eek NA ORT ae Oe Wiscor 
7 ie eee eet WISER MEB OS Fo) 53s venue supa eae kes weno wd Ie eee ee Eau Cl 
Be See he ae MONG UNAS Sc'55 01 ks lescs oe olds Ss LAN SNO ba hay ne Ge Fond 

SA uiick Vente MEARS Ss i5si.6 5b icheleie a cena aan ee Wa ee cee Lo) a Manito 
AO icekcse: Marinette ....... Main Street; No: 1639.02. 6 ios boc coca e og bcc Marine 

MERE. a eee Milwaukee ...... Seventh and Prairie Streets.............cccccuceccsen Milwau 

SLT Cee MOSS 05.6 na x Hees Ruin oe ee ee ek ess aA Ce Oshkos 

MM cae ihe ees BE PRP AMEIS 2 os vse Leo sio eels ace ees ee Sani De St. Joh 
BO ees oases HOD ATI ss cisco Bs oe board aie os SON eed kee ne ea Sheboy 
Oe cies cluents ONIN 5h. 6s aod aan ane due UWS ink dunn ated Gus Poke n CAs Cee Rte Wausat 

H.—SCHOOLS FOR THE} DEAF 
(Arranged alphabetically} accordi 
Location 
gf rhe sg . Town. Street or District. 

Manitoba ....... Winnipeg ....... -Manitol 

New Brunswick.. | Fredericton ..... Frederi 

Nova Scotia..... | oS ere re Halifax 

Ontario © .3) 664s85 | Belleville ........ Ontario 

Quebec ....-..... | Montreal ....... - | Berri Street, No. 546 CA mer erent .«| Catholic 

000 cecsseverer Pr Soinateasies ES PEERS ee wee] Catholic 
BO sictatewsees PMO. Winks .++eee | Notre Dame de Grace Street.... seeeacecen «sf Mackay 











AF 
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ie 
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..| Ontario Institution for the Deaf and Dumb.................+: 
| Catholic Female Deaf and Dumb Institute 


= 





Texas Deafjand Dumb Asylum 
‘ Virginia School for the Deaf and the Blind 
| West Virginia Schools for the Deaf and the Blind............ 


Fond du Lac Day-School for the Deaf................e000ees 
4] Manitowoc Day-School for the Deaf.................cceeeeeee 


| St. John’s Catholic Deaf-Mute Institute................0e0 eee: 


‘Manitoba Deaf and Dumb Institution...............0.0 eee eee 
..| Fredericton Inst. for the Education of the Deaf and Dumb... 


IN THE UNITED STATES.—ContinueEp. 
according to location.) 


gti 








——_—— = 


Official Name of School. 


New York Inst. for the Improved Inst’n of Deaf-Mutes........ | 
New York Inst. for the Instruction of the Deaf and Dumb...... | 


Wright-Humason School 


Western New York Institution for Deaf-Mutes 
Central New York Institution for Deaf-Mutes 
North Carolina School for the Deaf and Dumb 
N. C. Inst. for the Deaf and Dumb and the Blind... ......... 
Deaf and Dumb Asylum (of North Dakota) 
Cincinnati Oral School for the Deaf.......................... | 
Cincinnati Public School for the Deaf................. eee ees 
Notre Dame School for the Deaf................ ccc ccc een eees 
Cleveland Day-School for the Deaf.................e ce ee eeee 
Ohio Institution for the Education of Deaf and Dumb ....... 
Lorain County Oral Deaf School 
Western Oklahoma School for the Deaf................ 000008. 
Oklahoma Institute for the Deaf and Dumb.................. 
Oregon School for Deaf-Mutes 
West. Penna. Inst. for the Instruction of the Deaf and Dumb. 
Home for the Training in Speech of Deaf Children before they 

are of School Age 
Pennsylvania Institution for the Deaf and Dumb 
Pennsylvania Oral School for the Deaf 
Rhode Island Institute for the Deaf..................0 eee cece 
S. Carolina Inst. for the Education of the Deaf and the Blind 
South Dakota School for Deaf-Mutes 
Tennessee Deaf and Dumb School 
Deaf, Dumb, and Blind Institute for Colored Youth............ 


| 
ee | 


re 


| 


ee es 
ee 


ee 


ee ed 


ee ed 


Se 


see eeeee 


Utah State School for the Deaf and Dumb 





Washington School for Defective Youth 


Wisconsin School for the Déats... <i. ccccccccccccaccedccciees 
Eau Claire Day-School for the Deaf................ccce eee eeee 





Mearmette- School for the Deaf: ..c 0c... 6c ccececc cesses cccecs 


_| Milwaukee Public Day-School for the Deaf................-++ 


Oshkosh School for the Deaf | 


ee a 
| 


Chief Executive Officer. 


H. F. Mitchell. 
Enoch Henry Currier, M.A. 
5 i: D. Wright, M.A. and 

T. A. Humason, M.A., Ph.D. 
Z. F. Westervelt, LL.D. 
Edward Beverly Nelson, M.A. 
E. McKay Goodwin, M.A. 
John E. Ray, M.A. 
Dwight F. Bangs. 
Virginia A. Osborn. 
Caroline Fesenbeck. 
Sister Mary ofthe Sacred Heart 
Katherine King. 
J. W. Jones, M.A. 
Emma L. Carrigan. 
Ellsworth Long, B.S. 
H. C. Beamer. 
Rev. P. S. Knight, Ph.D. 
William N. Burt, M.A. 


Mary S. Garrett. 

A. L. E. Crouter, M.A., LL.D. 
Mary B. C. Brown. 
Laura De L. Richards. 
Newton F. Walker. 
James Simpson. 
Thomas L. Moses. 

S. J. Jenkins. 

B. F. McNulty. 

Frank. W. Metcalf, D.B. 
William A. Bowles. 
James Watson. 

James T. Rucker. 
John W. Swiler, M.A. 
Jennie C. Smith. 

Anna Sullivan. 

Ada S. Locke. 

Frances O. Ellis. 
Frances Wettstein. 
Katherine Grimes. 
Rev. M. M. Gerend. 
Ray Kribs. 

Margaret Hurley. 








Sheboygan Day-School for the Deaf.............ccceeeeeeees | 
Wausau Day-School for the Deaf......... (enoucesavanevaceens 
DEAF IN CANADA. 
according to location.) 








Official Name of School. 


Chief Executive Officer. 








Halifax Institution for the Deaf and Dumb 





ee 


Catholic Male Deaf-Mute Inst. for the Province of Quebec..... | 
Mackay Institution for Protestant Deaf-Mutes and the Blind 


WIAA 


D. W. McDermid. 

Albert F. Woodbridge. 
James Fearon. 

Robert Mathison, M.A. 
Rev. Sister Philip de Jesus. 
Rev. Alf. Belanger, C. S. V. 
Mrs. H. E. Ashcroft. 





i 
f 

ii 

| 

| 

| 

| 
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92 I—SPEECH-TEACHING IN AMERICAN 

ates ‘conapeed yf A. bus hee from replies to his 

Number 

Schools for the Deaf Toombs by ar: 
in | SprecH and SekECcH-READING, 

THE UNITED STATES | Taught also by 
| ia = i MANUAL SPELLING. 
: : | Total. pelling. Mono 
arranged alphabetically according to | (No Sign No Sign ‘Taught ales 
location. | Language.) | Language.) | a ena 
|Query 1 Query 2. Query 3. | Query 4, 

Ala. Talladega School................. 145 | 12 24 48 
Ark. Little Rock School............... 9233 42 — _ 
Cal. Berkeley School...... ........... | 161 — —_ 96 
“© Los Angeles School.............. 14 14 oe — 

OS: PAVOVEM TOUMUNORL HONOO). «05.0.5 56155 abv eka te soe) Chose caches cues ee 

ss Oakland School.........3.....2.-| 2 2 —_ 

ski San Francisco School............. } 8 8 — — 
Colo. Colorado Springs School,......... 80 36 — 3 

CORR RON aS sine npc hie G8 he Feel owas BEAM oben bee leeleca lk cathe heke ee eae 
‘© Mystic age aoe a Nea 33 33 sess as 
ag cake Cendall Schvol..... 52 _ —_ 44 
D. C. Washington ; Gallaudet College...| 98 die fe 72 
Fla. St. Augustine Schuol............. 37 — _— 37 

A. RVG PP ONO. 508s eos tl stove o8| ces! “eaee denne smeaskele else Gs ea 
Ill. Chicago, Armour Ave. School..... 9 — — 9 
sé Ashlaud Ave. School....... 9 9 — _ 
sé ‘© Ashland & North Ave. Sch. 7 q — ee 
“e “* Ashl’d & Wrightw’d Sch... 9 os — 9 
i “« Evergreen Ave. School....| 13 — —— 13 
“6 ‘* Humboldt Boulevard Sch. 10 10 _ — 
‘© Ingleside Ave. School..... 11 11 — oon 
66 ** Monroe St. School......... 22 — — 21 
se ** Sedgewick St. Schuol...... 18 18 —_ — 
se ‘* Seventieth St. School...... 46 46 — — 
as ‘* South May St. School..... Ti — — ? 
“ ‘© Twenty-third St. School.... 7 7 — _ 
ee “© Yale Ave. wre east 20 20 —_ — 
‘i sel: ga ral Dept..| 260 ? ? : 
‘ Jacksonville School } Manual D’pt, 273 Sigie ma er 
ss La Salle School...........0...00- 4 4 —_ — 
Ind. Evansville School................ 15 — 1 piss 
$e Indianapolis School.............. 827 — _— 133 

Towa. Council Bluffs School............ Saieteuip Sine hanwarme seme ea Su bie ao are bankseie thee 6 ee aae ane 
Kan. Olathe School................002: 267 ? ? ? 
Ky. Danville School.................. 852 88 _ 23 
La. Baton Rouge School.............. 103 82 —_— — 
$s Chinchuba School................ 45 _ _ 19 
Me. Portland School.................. 75 ? ? ? 
Md. Baltimore, Hollins St. School..... 25 25 — _ 

e Wy « NNT WE. DORON.) 5 5.6 es als o's cba iics oc cds acevuccunesbannregs cane 
as Frederick City School............ | 92 31 —_— 29 
Mass. Beverly School................64. 28 _ — ? 
48: SOMOOR BEROOL 6 6.55 cece cscs veces 123 123 —_ — 
‘© Northampton School............. 156 156 —_ — 
66 W. Medford School.............. 9 9 — — 
Mich. Detroit School................... 12 12 _— —_ 
40 PUG OD 6 does veka cc be cidec vcs 423 — — 123 
“© North Detroit School............ 43 43 —_ —_ 
Minn. Fairbault School................. 242 14 45 ~ 
Miss. Jackson School.................. 94 21 14 — 
Mo. Fulton School.................... 851 67 — — 
‘¢ St. Louis, Cass Ave. School...... 36 a Pat 14 

“6. Ninth and Wash Sts. School]......../..... ws vidint \ere'sint euc.gieee ls. alee 
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| SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF, JUNE, 1890. 
























































93 
Circular Letter of Inquiry dated June 1, 1899. 
of Pupils. | Summary. 
Taught Speech and_ | | Number of pupils taught Speech and 
Speech-Reading. | Speech-Reading. 
Speech | | Remarks. | Speech Speech 
Not USED | Returns | | Usep Not Usep | __ 
me “ae Unciass- | | Total. as a means | as a means | UNCLASSI- 
SE che IFIED. of of FIED. 
instruction. instruction. | instruction. 
Query 5. | 
ie —- | — |i 84 84 si iow 
par — | See Note 1 | 42 42 _ _— 
seN —_ | See Note 2 || 96 96 — — 
—_ — _ | 14 14 — _ 
Ue gaklele det |eisiciesie’s + eigee eg COL Se | aa ee ee Seva erences Saree rc n| MUNN Eien Mann rar 
— | See Note 3 || 2 2 — — 
— — a 39 39 — — 
SSO TS Uae Sie Segara i Bes NOME. uci ches dawned ban tomvaseins Gua Goseeeen 
— — _— | 33 33 _ _ 
is et “ie 44 44 sia sie 
is “~ tee 72 72 a an 
‘i a ee 37 37 ie ke 
ete eee INGRGDIE ho cox obewkekees Rage eerenee DRT RET RR 
ais os ain 9 9 2 ae 
ae oe = 9 9 ws is 
eas a ae 7 7 pit ane 
sa pas aoe 9 9 pai ar 
=n _ — 13 13 hes ie 
ines _ _ 10 10 em on 
en _ _ 11 11 a ae jin 
— — See Note 5 21 21 — — 
pee noe —_ 18 18 —_ _ 
-_ — — 46 46 ae pest 
? 73 See Note 6 13 ? ? 73 
ey tie was 7 7 =. pee 
— — — 20 20 — _ 
—_ 260 See Note 7 260 260 — — 
273 — do 273 — 273 — 
oR ait oe. 4 4 side Bo 
2 a — 3 1 2 — 
pan — See Note 8 133 133 —_ — 
Puree Cieic bape s sien sie ood INGRERO EG hs: 628 cho scc.cho Secuceaud tes asteeaieealeaes akacele cs 
30 61 See Note 9 91 61 30 _ 
41 — os 152 111 41 _ 
_ — — 32 32 — — 
5 — — 24 19 5 —_ 
a 68 See Note 10 68 68 — — 
lias — See Note 11 25 25 _ _ 
CP tete ccc claesaenees apis NOPEpPly |]. 060. cciccelecccesens cucloesoccenseccdeseccwatecse 
pine os ae 60 60 Ex ass 
? 16 See Note 12 16 ? ? 16 
_ — —_ 123 123 _— _— 
— _ —_— 156 156 — _ 
wake oo, es 9 9 pe exis 
_ — —_ 12 12 — —_ 
89 — — 212 123 89 ea 
— oe See Note 13 43 43 _— = 
25 —_— —_— 84 59 25 — 
_— — — 35 85 — es 
—~ _ — 67 67 _ — 
_ — — 14 14 _ — 
irvices coeekess SA er, ee No reply Sp PR ALS Ret DM NR, Pie) EM aE her ata 


















































94 I.—SPEECH-TEACHING IN AMERICAN SCHOOLs | Fé 
(Statistics compiled by A. G. Bell from replies to his | Ci 
| Number | 0! 
| Bs 
Schools for the Deaf Taught by | 
in SPEECH and SPEECH READING. 
THE UNITED STATES | | _ Taught also by 
| (No Manual, Manvau Specie, |}| y 
d alphabetically according to | Total. | Bpeming.) | —|F | os 
arrange Pp : y | Fometonneel (No Sign ro | 
location. | guag) Language. ) Lanevaile (ss 
|Query 1 Query 2. Query 3. Query 4. |} | | 
Mo. South St. Louis School........... [ececciessleccscerosegtlacwctdeegecitluces secuea 
ont. Boulder School...............04. | 25 — — 6 {1 
Neb. Omaha School.............--.... | 177 7 111 5? | 
N. J. Trenton School... sicsee es cocks | 136 — 85 nat a | 
N. M. Santa Fe School................. 13 — -- — ji 
N. Y. Albany School................... 20 20 — — |i} 
‘© Buffalo School................26. 165 5 140 20 |; 
eS PPOPANSIN NOROO!, so. k ake c cis eee 3871 — 871 ? | 
eit re 86 — 52 — 
“© N. Y. Lexington Ave. School..... 202 202 — — | 
cf ‘* Washingtcn H’ghts School. | 414 — 414 — 
‘West 76th St. School............. } 21 21 — — | 
** Rochester School... ........ ... 176 _ 176 — || 
is Ry TMI ors oo alc By wleie warm ba aise tara Win oie Rice Srieca Be slatwal hep ekine ama Hi [es 
N. C. Morganton School............... 204 66 66 2 <4 | 
Ae SE PI is vi checreceneces 94 12 —_ — | 
N. D. Devil’s Lake School.... ......... 50 4 2 2 | 
Ohio. Cin’nati, Court St. (Oral) School. 34 84 — — Ff 
ee oe Court St. (Manual) Boh. | 6655 if. cece ee peewee ceccsleees aon 
si os East Sixth St. School... 12 — 5 _ 
“© Cleveland School................ 53 47 3 — 
‘© Columbus School................ 470 192 — _— 
OE BLP RIMONGOL <9 'k cis soy cosine eaielsc 7 7 — _ 
Okla. Byron School.................00. 5 a5 — a 
BG)? SEG TCNOOR Ss onc bic ko Chess LOOSEN OD ales Dip we ea ais whee vec eaied[ ee ene ana 
Ore. Salem School..............0000. 58 — _ | 
Pa. Edgewood Park School........... 194 61 —_ _ 
‘¢  Phila., Belmont Ave. School.... — = — — 
ss << ‘ Oral Dept. —_ —_ 
Mt. Airy School Mawanl P | 68 se ee ae 
© Seranton School..............0.- 17 U7 — _ 
R. I. Providence School............... 63 63 _ _ 
8. C. Cedar Spring Schoul............. 102 34 — —_ 
ao een I ROROE eh ci bee ote Ln eee be. hada an cene beste ew neee er 
Tenn. Knoxville School ................ 227 31 — 48 |@ 
Tex. Austin School (for colored)... ...)o.-..0..])soeccecccecfecsccctceccefeceestcc name 
** Austin School (for whites)...... 280 — _ 90 
Utah. Ogden School.... = ............. 81 _ — 43 
Va. Staunton School................. 145 20 40 + 
Wash. Vancouver School............... 68 _ _— _ 
W. V. Romney School...............+6: fives cals co daa coemel cc opee cer 
Wis. Delavan School. ................ | 193 107 — —_ 
‘6 Eau Claire School................ 8 8 — — 
‘¢ Fond du Lac School.............. | 7 7 —_ —_ 
‘Manitowoc Suvhool.............-- | 5 5 pn ss 
‘6 Marinette School................. 6 6 — —_— 
ss Milwaukee School................ | 56 56 — — 
s¢ Oshkosh School.................. 11 11 —_ — 
eR <b NRE CRROIIOIOL «656. 0-0 < ssces Sa clea Biei> ala fuly occ SN es a sll \ ee eiaee's sac epee) een + 
‘¢ Sheboygan School................ 6 6 _ _ 
‘6 Wausau School.................. ee Ce Oe ee .s 
86 ‘Schools.* Mites. scicaanes .| 9849 2496 1549 972 
*Total schools 101. For statistics of other 15 schools see below (Table K). 































































































YOLS | FOR THE DEAF, JUNE, 1899.—Continvep. 95 
to hig | Circular Letter of Inquiry dated June 1, 1899. 
| 
umber | of Pupils. | Summary. 
— ———-- 

pee | Taught Speech and Number of pupils taught Speech and 
G. | Speech-Readin;s. | | Speech-Reading. 

hase | | | 
3 |} | Speech | 

| pe Remarks. || Speech Speech 
«| Not USED | Returns | | Wen _ | Nos UseD | _ 
t alsole | 22° - ans | UNcLAsst- Total. | asa means| asameans | UNCLASSI- 
IGN ee FIED. | | of of FIED. 
JAGE. instruction. | instruction. | instruction. 
y 4. ||| Query 5. } 
a aoe AOR te eee eee | Noreply | Ee iek Pekin Rae ake aoe RARER) pene Ape 
6 Iii an —  |See Note 14 6 etl — — 
S7. eee | 2 — _ 177 175 2 — 
ar | 12 wn | a a 85 | 12 Be 
— || — — iSee Note 15 _— — | ae wee 
in | — — | _— ae 20 one de 
0 «ti! _ — | _ | 165 | 165 ~ a 
? — —  |See Note 16!) 371! Se | — — 
ee ee — | — | 64 53 | 12 _ 
ee — | se — | — 
ma | — oa See Note 17) 414 414 a — 
me Been = | —- | 21 a | pa sai 
i Ge me Oe ae eee ime 
BOM [hk Gate aes aw'al sive oeie's a's:6'e'e Oe INOUG AON c cidae manele sc uauuacte x [BRC EMEG EE Cents SRN RR eae ae eS 
3H | ~~ — | oe ee ee eae oie ou 
me | — —_ _— | 12 | 12 | — — 
b) 24 — 32 8 24 — 
a a — — 34 34 | ane — 
Ee UINOLVO@DIY( los cagice sotresiwusaue sense Foi cee poh uluee ceeat 

oe See Note 19) 10 | 5 5 
ae | — | 50 | 50 | jie 
. ISee Note 20/ 207 | 192 | Me) ose 
ms | — 7 | 3 — —_ 
aes } — _ —_ aa — 
a ICRC waacceetaec hrc cavemeceni nec coos lucaapiucas waumes 
7 \See Note 21) 7 7 — 
as inp | ee 61 aaa pa 
a iSee Note 22)| 50 50 — = 
= See Note 23) 437 437 aes Ee 
ME Oe erent NS Sup gree Pesaas 0-2 55: | = — — = 
as _— 77 ‘ = = 
© _— \| 63 63 = ss 
- See Note 24) 34 84 sEe 
JS POROUNGS Heck gan coallawenaiy coost us sGaiele adios) Sagenreee eed: 
8 —_— 79 79 — — 
a Hs PINCOUNG [creas lives cthceneatadet oUbiss a ceouelluleloen ee wuatececs 
0 See Note 25)| 90 90 as aw 
3 — || 43 43 | — _ 
4 See Note 26; _ — | - _ 
UME peeve Reew OAS). bs ve cece ces NOENOOES oc canine ys copa segs deswog chen be neccenenibes becouse. 
_ a _ See Note 27)| 107 107 sss eee 
Z _ — — || 8 8 — 
x — _— — i| 7 7 — — 
é — —_— — 5 5 | — 
‘ — —_— _— 6 6 —_ — 
_ tose ee | 56 56 oo ‘i 
ae —- _ = 11 11 | asia 
MPC sk Vb-e Ses Shes ose wish 6 8 RGROMNRS Hi cava evap hc cuufuccuocae tele teb am usautns Unbiees emawaees 
_ — —_ 6 6 _— _ 
MERE EY nisi. de] ceed otha s'o Xs WR Shit sy nck oitienczmnurestieceseeasans le nessvectens 
, 585 478 6030 | 5406 535! 89 
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J.—SPEECH-TEACHING IN CANADIAN] 
(Statistics compiled by A. G. Bell from replies to his! 








Schools for the Deaf 
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Number! 











" = ae 





a a 














| Taught by - 
in SPEECH and SPEECH-READING. 
CANADA Taught also by 
(No Manual! Manvat SPELLING. 
arranged alphabetically according to nee 
sa _o Sie) | oxo sgn [quel 
uanguage. ; 
ocation. guage.) | Language, ) Lanxeuaall 
Query 1; Query 2. Query 3. | Query4. 
Man. Winnipeg School...............- | 10 esha 6 
N. B. Fredericton School......... .... — — 20 
N.S. Haas BOHOO! io. cae cece ci cas 33 64 _ 
Ont. Belleville School................. — _ ? 
P. Q. Montreal - | 
as ‘© Berri St. School ; — > oe = ” st | Ss 
« « Mile End School § on: oe sta ee ee 
“¢ «Notre Dame de Grace St. Sch. 21 _ | 15 
7 Schools. ON a eile boa ee 225 | 64 41 











K.—SPEECH-TEACHING IN AMERICAN SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF, 
November 10, 1898. 
Statistics compiled by A. G. Bell from the American Annals of the Deaf 


for January, 1899. See Vol. XLIV., pp. 64 to 65. 
































Number of Pupils Present November 10, 1898, 
Schools for the Deaf 
in Taught Speech and Speech-Reading. 
THE UNITED STATES = 
Be Speech Speech | @ 
arranged alphabetically according to 83 Usep Not Usep | $8 
. — 2 | asa means | asa means; 6 = 
location. 22 of of 1 owe 
= instruction. instruction. | oad 

Cal. N. Temescal School.............. 26 — — — 
Conn. Hartford School................- 162 | 118 12 ? 106 
Ga. Cave Spring School............... 150 44 44 _ - 
Iowa. Council Bluffs School............ 276: 55 55 _ — 
Md. Baltimore, W. Saratoga St. School 81 20 10 ? 10 
Mo. St. Louis, 9th & Wash Sts. School] 387 31 ? ? 31 
«6 8. St. Louis School........ ...... 14 8 4 2 4 
N. Y. Rome School...............00000: 60 14 ? 60 
Ohio. Cin’ti, Court St. (Manual) School —_ =e ieee - 
Okla. Guthrie School............-..-06. _— _ _— — 
8S. D. Sioux Falls School............... 22 1 ? 22 
Tex. Austin School (for colored)...... — —_— _ — 
W.V. Romney School...... ........... 19 ? ? 19 
Wis. St. Francis School............... 45 45 —_ = 
‘© Wausau School.................. 8 8 _ ~ 

15 Schools. Otay 6 dsscch on 430 178 ? | 252 
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DIAN! SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF, JUNE, 1890. 
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Summary, 





Number of pupils taught Speech and 























| Taught Speech and | 
| Speech-Reading. Speech-Reading. 
| —— | Remarks. Speech Speech 
| Nor USED | Returns | Usep Nor Usep | __ 
asa means | [NcLassi- Total. | asa means | asa means | UNCLASSI- 
: = FIED. of of FIED. 
instruction. | | instruction. | instruction. 
Query 5. | | 
6 ed wd 22 16 6 sa 
_ — = 20 20 _— ~ 
—_ ae — 97 97 —_ — 
? 60 ‘See Note 28 60 ? ? | 60 
| | | 
-_ — See Note 29, 95 95 — | _ 
aia — do | tas poms = | ins 
eae — See Note 30 66 66 == a 
oes — do fos ma se ot ane 
8 aw se 44 36 it 8 | ae 
14 60 | 404 330 14 «| 60 
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Schools for the Deaf 
in 
THE UNITED STATES. 





Statistics of 86 schools from replies to 
CAD OWS a6 6506 sod eens | 


Statistics of 15 schools from the Annals 
TOE DO: PON as i6 kc AS Ae vasa oeees 





Total, 101 schools in the United States. 





























Number  , 
i 
Taught by 
SPEECH and SPEECH-READING. 
| Taught also by _ b 
Total |(No Manual) Kane Seunzine 
Pupils. Spelling.) —— 
oa | bauy 
(No Sign | (No Sign | by Siew” 
Language.) Language. ) | Language. 
| 9349 2496 | 1549 | 972 | 
1166 et | ? | 
110515 | 2496 | 1349 | 972 | 

















Schools for the Deaf 
in 
THE UNITED STATES. 





Percentage | 





Taught by cee 
| | SPEECH and SPEECH-READING. 
| Total (No Manual! 
Pupils. | Spelling.) | Toagki aka 

| : |Taugh 
| (No Sign (No Sign | - Suen 
Language.) Language.) | Laxquace. 





Taught also by 
MANUAL SPELLING. 
































Statistics of 86 schools from replies to | 
Ciroular Detter: oo. .6c os celicesdsess 100.0% 26.7% 16.6% | 10.4% 
Statistics of 15 schools from the Annals | 
TOE GOR FOG ks c's eee taeew fan R 100.0% ? : | ? 
Total, 101 schools in the United States. 100.0% 23.7% | 14.7% | 9.2% 
Number and 
Schools for the Deaf 
| Taught by 
in SPEECH and SPEECH-READING. 
CANADA 


(Statistics from replies to 


Circular Letter.) 











| Taught also by 
Total (No Manual) Manuva. SPELLING. 
Pupils. | Spelling.) | 
(No Sign | (No Sign Taught also 


Language. ) | Language. ) Pec Bae 














Number of pupils in 7 Canadian schools. 
Percentage 73 és “cs “cc 
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64 | 
8.8% | 5.8% 





775) 888 | 


| 100.0%, 29.0% 
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(COOLS | FOR THE DEAF, JUNE, 1899.—GENERAL SUMMARY. 99 
of pupils. Summary. 
| ~ ‘Taught Speech and Number of pupils taught Speech 
| Ais. asa -Reading. and Speech-Reading. 
| re peech | | Speech Speech 
| Nor F Use | | Returns || | USED Not Usep 
| asa means UNCLAsSI- Total. | asa means | as a means | UNCLASSI- 
of FIED. of of FIED. 
| instruction. | | | instruction. | instruction. 
| | 
| 535 | 478 6030 5406 535 89 
| 
| ? 430 430 178 ? 252 
| 89 | 908 6460 | 5584 5385 341 
of pupils. | Summary. 
| 
Taught Speech and | Percentage of pupils taught Speech 
Speech-Reading. | and Speech-Reading. 
Speech | Speech Speech 
Not Usep | Returns | UsEp Nor UsEep Guccseen 
as a means | Uncuasst- | Total. | as a means | as a means 
of FIED. of of ro 
instruction. instruction. | instruction. 
5.7% 5.1% 64.5% 57.8% 5.7% 1.0% 
lL 36.9” 36.9% 15.3% ? 21.6% 
5.1% 8.7% || 61.4% 53.1% 5.1% | 8.2% 
Percentage of pupils. Summary. 
Taught Speech and Number and Percentage of pupils taught 
Speech-Reading Speech and Speech-Reading. 
Speech Speech Speech 
Not Usep | Returns UsED Nort Usrep Pict sae. 
aS a means | UNCLASSI- Total. as @ meaDs | as a means pelea 
of FIED. of of : 
instruction. instruction. | instruction. 
14 60 ~ 404 330 14 60 
1.8% 7.7% 52.1% 42.6% 1.8% 7.7% 
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NOTES. 


(1) Little Rock School (Ark.): Forty-two in the Articulation Depart- 
ment and three teachers. 

(2) Berkeley School (Cal.): Extract from letter from Dr. Wilkinson, 
dated June 9, 1899: ‘‘I return the blank filled out as requested. I have 
left out No. 5, though I might have filled it with 96, the same as No. 4. 
Indéed, the two (4 and 5) are with me alike. As soon as a pupil learns a 
word it is then used in instruction. Nothing is taught as an accomplish- 
ment any more than mathematics is. I confess that I do not value highly 
statistics of this kind. When I see schools reporting 100 per cent. of 
pupils as taught speech, and knowing as I do that a goodly percentage of 
them are incapable of learning to speak, it irritates those of us who mean 
to be honest. I would rather be considered ‘ behind the times’ than to 
obtain a standing among oralists by false pretenses.” 

(3) Oakland School (Cal.): In a note dated June 21, 1899, Miss 
Morgan says: “ While the pupils in our little school were only two in 
number the work has been satisfactory, and I have also taught lip-reading 
to ten adults. I am very happy to tell you that a free oral day-school for 
deaf children will be opened the first of August in one of our public 
school buildings, with the consent and approval of the Board of Educa- 
tion of Oakland.” 

(4) Hartford School (Conn.): Queries 1, 170; 2, 12; the rest of the 
school are taught chiefly by the English language, speech, spelling, and 
writing—the Eclectic Method. In every class there is more or less of 
teaching by speech, except those taught by deaf teachers. 

_ (5) Monroe St. School, Chicago (Ill.): One pupil has paralysis of lower 
jaw. 

(6) S. May St. School, Chicago (Ill.): Queries 1, 73; 2, 03; 3, 03 
4, 73; 5, 73. We use the Combined Method. [Some inconsistency here 
as the summation of the pupils taught speech (146) exceeds the total 
number of pupils reported (73).—A. J 

(7) Jacksonville School (Ill.): The following letter dated June 17, 
1899, has been received from Dr. Gordon: 

“T am sorry I cannot answer your questions by simply supplying 
numbers in the blank form herewith returned. The total number of 
pupils in the school is 533. Of these 273 are in the manual alphabet 
department and 260 are in the oral department. 


“It is my policy and the policy of this school to make no use whatever 
of the sign language in giving instruction in the class-rooms in either 
department, and all communication in that language is under the ban in 
the school-room. Owing to peculiar conditions I have reason to believe 
that this regulation is not strictly complied with. Teachers who are 
familiar with the sign language and who have used it habitually for a 
great many years forget themselves sometimes and will use the sign lan- 
guage unnecessarily themselves, it may be unconsciously, and they will 
also allow pupils to use the sign language occasionally. 
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Address of the President. IOI 


“The daily chapel exercises are attended by all except the youngest 
classes of pupils and the sign language is still on sufferance in the chapel 
exercises. For the above reasons I presume certain educators would hold 
that all our pupils are taught to a certain extent by the sign language. 
As a matter of fact the transition of this school from sign language 
methods to oral and English language methods is going on as rapidly as 
possible with the agencies at our disposal. 


“ All the teachers in the oral department, with two or three excep- 
trons, are tamiliar with the manual alphabet, and no formal restriction has 
been placed upon the use of finger spelling in the oral department. A 
few teachers never use finger spelling in the school-room under -any cir- 
cumstances, while others in this department make free use of it in 
explaining terms and in supplying words not understood in lip-reading. 
From the above you will see how difficult*it is to answer questions Nos. 
2, 3, and 4. In answer to question 5, I may say that all the pupils in the 
manual alphabet department receive some instruction_in speech and 
speech-reading. The number of these pupils is 273. To indicate in a 
measure the progress of oral instruction in this school, I append the 
following table : 


1892 | 1893 | “1894 | 1895 | | 1996 ] 1897 | | 1898 








| 
| 
Pupils under inscruction : 
| 








| | ; | 
Under silent methods ex- | 3 | : 
pS o 50s nk: | 242} 295 | 204 | 2 | 321 | 233 | 000 
Pupils in oral department...| 000 | 67 68) Rs 138 | 215 | 260 
125| | 62/ 83 | 278 


Manual pupils taught speech, 250 113 12 








521 | 531) 533 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 








(8) Indianapolis School (Ind.): In answer to query 4, Mr. Johnson 
says that 91 in oral classes and 42 in kindergarten classes (total 133), are 
taught by speech and speech-reading, and also in a limited degree, by the 
the sign language and manual alphabet. In further explanation of the 
lb of his school he encloses the following extracts from his 

eport : 


“The assignment to departments and grades of 327 pupils (six tem- 
porarily absent) on October 31, will be shown by the following tables : 


Pewter atten CIGAkOS es. occ « Gks cess rascnpasisancecesbennensens 42 
Oral classes— 
MOINES 5.a's! co SU Sh 6 rt ak viona a ends Cee Cac eic tac ueds 84 
RNR TIRRERE IN Oe depen ae Sage es 3 
FROMGBIIE SreSics lobe uk Se Node Soca ced a eecniedestenees 4 
— 9gI 
Manual classes— 
PRIS gee Neh oe enn ae cs edb daha Con nee wes 132 
BOUADISUERNO oo oe ack Caece ne dues dacbeenkeetes 41 
MEMRAM 5 cs Sa ek Wi wha sila ork were ciaralaler adedinre a 20 
; == 1 
POU fos Ose ie oe Pee K Rem ehs baw ocean UU we slansenbecoeeteed I 
TEOUME Sh acuedecedserenvece ben ped Ke davevnceteeecetueeen 327 
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THE ORAL DEPARTMENT. 


“The Oral Department is divided similarly to the Manual Department, 
into five primary, two intermediate, and three academic grades, and the 
same course of study is followed. 

“Instruction 1s given by means of the oral method (speech, speech- 
reading and writing), the sign language being discarded, except in limited 
degree and during exercises of all kinds in the chapel. The pupils, how- 
ever, are allowed to mingle freely with those of the manual method classes 
at all times outside of the class-room, and it goes without saying that they 
soon become ready and proficient sign-makers. 

“Do we use signs and the manual alphabet in the oral classes? We 
do. Conditions confront us, not theories, and the conditions are such that 
it is deemed expedient to be directed by them until such time as they 
shall be changed, i. e., until such time as there may be complete separation 
of the orally and the manually taught. 

“ We favor the use of the manual alphabet at all times and under all 
circumstances. Under existing conditions in the Indiana School, the use 
of natural signs, and a limited use of conventional signs for objects and 
actions in the class-room, will be beneficial rather than harmful. They 
will not only not retard, but, on the contrary, will advance the cause of 
education in and by speech and speech-reading, providing they be judi- 
ciously used, varying from much in the beginning classes to little, if any, 
in the more advanced. And even though the two departments were com- 
pletely separated, the use of natural signs—gestures of body and limb, and 
facial expression—in the oral classes would be advocated, for man can no 
more separate himself from these than he can from his very nature, and 
their use could produce naught but good. While the signs may render the 
advancement in speech and speech-reading a little less rapid, this draw- 
back will be offset by the more rapid advancement made in the use of 
language, and in the greater acquisition of general knowledge during the 
first years. Thus, a little lost at one end is gained at the other, and results 
in the greatest good to the greatest number, the object of being of a 
public school. 

“While our classes in the speech and speech-reading method may 
not be considered pure oral classes by the ultra oralists, they are surely 
not considered manual classes by the manualists. If the advocates of 
neither are pleased to claim them, there is no other course than to let 
them stand by themselves, named and known as the Indiana Manuoral 
Classes, wherein the principal and most highly prized method of giving 
instruction is the oral method, but which is somewhat qualified by the use 
of any other method as existing conditions and the exigencies of each 
class may require. We simply hold to our school’s motto : Any method 
for good results—all methods, and wedded to none. 

“ There is a great proportion of the deaf, mute or semi-mute, deaf or 
semi-deaf, congenitally so or otherwise, who may not only be taught to 
speak and to read the speech of others by sight, but who may also be suc- 
cessfully educated by these means, and they certainly should be educated 
mainly by the oral method. It is not intended by this method to make 
“ elocutionists” of our pupils, but it is intended, in addition to giving 
them an education, to (1) retain and develop the speech of any who may 
possess it in any degree ; (2) to generate and develop speech in some 
degree in those who do not possess it; (3) with all to generate and 
develop the power of speech-reading ; and (4) to give special attention to 
developing and restoring to use any fragmentary part of hearing which 
may be left a pupil. 
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THE KINDERGARTEN DEPARTMENT. 


“ This department was established in September, 1804, with ten pupils, 
and has been a gratifying success in every way. Two years are given to 
the work, the advantages of which are particularly noticeable in such 
schools as ours, and difficult to overestimate. During the first year, the 
pupils, from six to eight years of age, are taught to correct their faults in 
sitting, standing, walking, dress, etc.; are instructed in deportment and 
propriety ; are trained in hand-skill, observation, and imagination ; are 
taught writing, the formation of the simplest of sentences and simple 
numbers in units; are drilled in proper breathing, in the exercise of 
the vocal organs by the utterance of sound, and in speech-reading by the 
most natural of methods—constant repetition of spoken words and short 
sentences. Some attention may also be given to speech, at the discretion 
of the teacher. 

“During the second year, the kindergarten pupils pass into the 
advanced kindergarten classes and become a part of the oral department. 
The first year work is carried on and is merged into primary work, but 
especially is attention given to speech and speech-reading. 

“ The course of study for the kindergarten embraces the use of build- 
ing blocks for form study and construction ; the use of sticks, peas, and 
rings for designing ; the folding of paper, free cutting of paper figures, 
and mounting of same on cardboard ; color work ; color sketching and 
painting ; charcoal drawing ; study ‘of. solid forms, plain forms, and 
designing ; sewing, weaving, braiding and intertwining ; clay modeling, 
and the use of the sand table.” 

(9) Olathe School (Kan.): Query 2. We have one class of 13 where the 
teacher claims to use no signs save natural ones, and no manual alphabet 
at all, instructing by articulation and writing. Pupils have not gotten 
the manual alphabet except by picking it up outside school—new class. 

Kindergarten, 11—orally conducted—no manual alphabet used. Some 
signs—natural generally, sometimes conventional. 

Class one year out of kindergarten, 11. No signs unless cornered 
for want of understanding. Manual to a limited extent. 

— oral classes of more advanced pupils, 26. Spelling used, signs 
rarely. 

Articulation as an accomplishment, 30. 

Total. 30 plus 26 plus 11 plus 11 plus 13 equals 91. 

(10) Portland School (Me.): Query 1, 75; combined system used ; 
all but 7 are taught speech ; speech is used as a means of instruction ; 
manual alphabet also used, and signs in explanation when necessary. 


(11) Hollins St. School, Baltimore (Md.): We have never employed 
sign language or manual alphabet. 

(2) Beverly School (Mass.): Queries 1, 28; 2,0; 3,0: 4, 16: 5, 16. 
[Some inconsistency here as the summation of pupils taught speech (32) 
exceeds the total number of pupils reported 28). The total number 
reported in the Annals as taught speech is 19. I presume that the present 
returns indicate 16 in all as taught speech.—A. G. B.] 

(13) N. Detroit School (Mich.): Queries 1, 43; 2, 0; 3, 0; 4, 43: 
5.0. [As the school is well-known to be an oral school I have transposed 
the answers to — 2 and 4—treating the returns as accidentally erro- 
neous.—A, B.] 

(14) Boulder School (Mont.): The 6 pupils returned in answer to 
Query 4, are taught by the sign language only “to a very limited extent.” 
In further explanation of the general educational methods of the school, 
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Mr. Tillinghast says: “Signs are used for purposes of explanation to 
primary pupils and in lectures, but manual spelling is required to the ut- 
most extent of the pupil’s ability, and used almost exclusively with 
advanced pupils.” 

(15) Santa Fe School (N. M.): Ina note dated June 9, 1899, Mr. Lars 
M. Larson, “ Teacher of Navajo Indian deaf-mutes, and Superintendent 
of the New Mexico School for the Deaf,” says: ‘* Two years ago the 
deaf school, in behalf of the Territory, was entirely closed by the Commit- 
tee in charge of this Institution, to open no more for one year and a half, 
for lack of available appropriations. 

“ Late in the fall of last year the school was reopened with a little 
fund for its five months’ support, and no articulation work could be taken 
up for the insufficiency of the fund. It will be taken up when more finan- 
cial means come in the near future. 

“The department for the education of the blind here was discontinued 
by the action of the last Legislature, and no more blind children will be 
admitted here. There is now no school for their benefit in this Territory. 


We'are now having a new law which will do much good to this school: 


soon. I believe that it will be re-opened this Fall. We have a new Board 
of five Trustees (3 men and 2 women) managing this school.” 

(16) Fordham School (N. Y.): Queries 1, 371 ; 2, not any ; 3, all, 371, 
signs are strictly forbidden in class ; 4, 50, taught by speech MA speech- 
reading; 5, not any. [There is some inconsistency in the answer to Query 
4, as “all, 371,” are returned in answer to Query 3.—A. G. B.] 

(17) Washington Heights School (N. Y.): There are 12 classes—132 
pupils—called “ Oral Classes,” in which speech is the means employed— 
but of course there is a familiarity with the manual alphabet, and it would 
be used as a last resort in making corrections. Recitations are oral and 
all is done in the speech line that is possible to the pupil. 

(18) Rome School (N. Y.): Queries 1, 145 ; 2, 0; 3,0; 4, 40; 5, 40. 
[In answer to Query 4, forty pupils are returned, ‘but the can “by” has 
been cut out of the question, indicating that these pupils—though eaahe 
speech and speech-reading—were not taught by speech and speech-read- 
ing, etc. This means that they should have been returned in answer to 
Query 5, instead of Query 4. As 40 pupils are returned in answer to 
Query 5, it is possible that these may be the samme pupils. If not, then 
80 pupils should be credited as taught speech and speech-reading in- 
stead of 40. The number returned in the January Annals from this 
school was 60. See Annals, January, 1809, page 57, Column A.—A. G. B.] 


(19) E. Sixth St. School, Cincinnati (Ohio): In a note dated June 22, 
1899, Sister M. of the Sacred Heart’ says: “I enclose a list of words, 
pronounced very distinctly by a congenital deaf child, nine years of age. 
He has been taking lessons in articulation a year and a half. Another 
congenital deaf boy, eight years old, pronounces all of these words also. 
A little boy, who came to us this year, has learned one hundred and 
twenty words, and pronounces them pretty well. This child lost his hear- 
ing when about two years old. The little bov who spoke for you last year 
will be in the Second Reader, and will study Bible History and Geography 
by speech next year. He is backward in colloquial language, not having 
any brothers or sisters to talk to him at home. He understands what he 
reads better than some children many years older. I do not know if you 
remember the girl who interested you at map questions. I have re-com- 
menced giving her articulation lessons, and find that she does much better 
than before. She is a congenital deaf child, and is a sister of the little boy 
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who speaks the words contained in the list enclosed. All our articulation 
pupils, with one exception, give us satisfaction. I fear these particulars 
will not reach you in time to be of use in your address, but I am sure you 
will be glad to know that articulation is considered of much importance 
in our school.” 

(20) Columbus School (Ohio): All of our oral children can spell and 
sign, but they are not taught in school. 

(21) Salem School (Oregon): Queries 1, 58; 2, 0; 3, 0; 4, 7, semi- 
mutes ; 5, 0. Constant effort is to encourage all who have speech, or 
who can acquire it, to use it. In a note dated June 9, 1809, Mr. Knight 
adds : “‘ I wish to say to you in connection with answers to your questions 
herewith returned, that though we have been asking for it for years, no 
definite oral work is done in this school, for the simple reason that we 
have been denied the means with which to do it.” 

(22) Belmont Ave. School, Philadelphia (Penna.): The ten additional 
pupils, appropriated for by the Legislature, will enter June 20th, so that by 
the time you deliver your address, the total number will be 60 

(23) Mt. Airy School, Philadelphia (Penna.): Sixty-eight pupils are 
taught by the manual alphabet and writing. No signs. 

(24) Cedar Spring School (S. C.): 29 of above total of 102, are in our 
department for colored children, and we have not, as yet, employed an 
oral teacher in that work. 

(25) Austin School (for whites), (Texas): The 90 pupils returned in 
answer to Query 4, are taught by the sign language and manual alphabet 
“to a limited extent.” 

(26) Vancouver School (Wash.): One year ago the Board of Trustees 
of this school refused to pay the salary of a special teacher of articulation, 
therefore there were no classes formed in that branch of instruction. 
Each teacher was required to keep up the speech of such pupils as could 
articulate, as far as possible, in the regular daily instruction of the class. 
I am pleased to say that the Board of Trustees has, at my urgent request, 
permitted me to employ a special teacher of articulation next term. 

(2'7) Delavan School (Wis.): Queries 1, 193 :2, 96 plus 11 equals 107 ; 
3.0; 4,0;5,0. Ina note dated June 6, 1899, Mr. Swiler adds : “ As per 
your request, I herewith enclose answers to your questions ; and in ex- 
planation thereof, might say that 10 of the 16 classes of the school are oral, 
that is the instruction is carried on without signs or spelling, with the 
exception of one class of 11 members, in which the teacher sometimes uses 
a sign or spelling to make her meaning clear.” 

(28) Belleville School, Ontario (Can.): Queries 1, 263; 2, 0; 3, 0; 
ae S In response to an inquiry as to whether the number of 
pupils taught speech numbered 120, or 60 (as might, perhaps, be indica- 
ted by the bracketing together of the answers to Queries 4 and 5, Mr. 
Mathison says (June 12, 1899): “ The enclosed arrangement of our artic- 
ulation classes will give you the information asked for. The work is 
designed as a means of instruction as well as improvement in speech :” 


ARRANGEMENT OF ARTICULATION CLASSES. 
Articulation Classes, 1898-9.—Miss Jack, Teacher. 
Class I—9.00 to 9.45 a. m. 6 pupils—Vowelsandconsonants. Names 
of common things. A few sim- 


ple actions and_ sentences. 
Numbers to 19. 





wen 
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Class 2—1.30 to 2.15 p. m. 5 pupils——Drill on vowels and consonants, 
Names of persons. Simple ac- 
tions and questions. Numbers 
to I00. 

Class 3—9.45 to 10.30 a. m. 5 pupils.—Drill on vowels, etc., continued. 
Rhymes. Questions. Numbers 
to 1000. 

Class 4—10.30 to 11.15 a. m. 5 pupils—Drill continued. Geographical 
definitions. Questions. Num- 
bers to coo. The Lord’s 
Prayer. 

Class 5—11.15 to 12.00 noon. 4 pupils——Cities and towns of Ontario. 
Golden texts. Simple stories 

? and questions. 

Class 6—2.15 to 3.00 p.m. 5 pupils—Marking words  diacritically. 
Golden texts. Stories. Convers 
sation. Questions. 


Articulation Classes, 1898-9.—Miss Gibson, Teacher. 

Class I—9.00 to 9.45 a.m. 6 pupils—-Elements of English sounds, 
singly and in combination. 
Names of common things. A 
few simple sentences. Num- 
bers to 50. 

Class 2—1.30 to 2.15 p. m. 5 pupils.—Drill on vowels and consonants. 
Names of persons. Names of 
numbers to too. Actions and a 
few simple questions. 

Class 3—9.45 to 10.30 a.m. 4 pupils—Drill on vowels and conson- 
ants. Numbers to tooo, A few 
simple rhymes. 

Class 4—10.30 to 11.15 a. m. 4 pupils.——Drill on vowels and consonants. 
Short stories. Questions and 
conversation. : 

Class 5—11.15 to 12.00 noon. 6 pupils—Drill continued. Cities and 
towns of Ontario. Golden texts. 
Questions and conversation. 

Class 6—2.15 to 3.00 p.m. 5 pupils—-Selected stories. Conversation. 


RECAPITULATION. 
MEISE SACKS CIGHANSS. . 5 oss oc tata peepee uaa sree eeuN were domme 30 pupils 
Nites “Gibson BS CLASSES ois 5555 sic cs one aa See CR Sw ORd eae 30 pupils 
Total taught speech........... 60 pupils 


(29) Berri St. School, Montreal (Can.): Queries 1, 153; 2, 95—the 
others are taught by writing and the manual alphabet—natural signs are 
occasionally allowed ; 3, 0: 4,0; 5,0. In a note dated June 7, 1899, Sister 
Philippe de Jesus adds : Each year we notice that the number of pupils 
following the oral method increases, whilst that of the manual decreases.” 


(30) Mile End School, Montreal (Can.): Queries 1, 114; 2, 66; 
3,9; 4,0; 5, 0; 6, number taught by writing, sign language, and the 
manual alphabet, 48. 
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THE NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


MEETING—PROCEEDINGS OF 
DEPARTMENT XVI. 


On Wednesday afternoon, July twelfth, at 2:30 o’clock, De- 
partment XVI, of the N. E. A. (the department devoted to the 
instruction of the deaf), met in Broadway Church, Los Angeles, 
California. 

Those present were mostly from California, although south- 
ern, central and eastern schools had representatives in attendance. 

The meeting was called to order by Mrs. Katherine F. 
Bingham of Palo Alto, California, both the President, Dr. Joseph 
C. Gordon, and the Vice-President, Mrs. Jennie B. Holden, being 
absent. 

Dr. David Starr Jordan, President of the Leland Stanford Jr. 
University, was the first speaker. His topic was, “ The affiliation 
between the defective and normal people.” Prof. J. R. Dobbins, 
Superintendent of the Mississippi Institution, interpreted for the 
deaf present. 

Dr. Jordan spoke of his first meeting with Mrs. Alexander 
Graham Bell. He was surprised after conversing with her to dis- 
cover that she was a deaf woman, as she had no difficulty in fol- 
lowing his remarks. He spoke of Mrs. Bingham’s deaf boys, 
who are being educated in schools for the hearing. He em- 
phasized the great importance of articulation and lip-reading for 
the deaf. He described a visit to the California Institution at 
Berkeley, and spoke of how he was forced to feel his insignificance 
in seeing how little there was in a man’s speech as it all might be 
represented in a few gestures. 

Excellent papers followed by Prof. Charles Strong Perry of 
the California Institution, on “Time allowed for the Public 
Schooling of the Deaf as compared with Hearing Children, and 
how to make the most of it;” by Mrs. Katharine T. Bingham of 
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Palo Alto, Cal., on “ All along the Line;” and by Miss Helen 
Taylor of the Los Angeles Day School for the Deaf, on “ Impor- 
tance of a Right Beginning.” As these papers will be published 
in future issues of THE REVIEW a synopsis of them need not be 
given. 

Prof. Cubberly of Leland Stanford Jr. University, and Miss 
Laura D. Fowler, principal of the San Francisco Normal School, 
who were on the program, being absent, the next speaker was 
Mr, Albert G. Lane, District Superintendent of Chicago. He 
said the education of the deaf had interested him for many years, 
as in his early career as principal of a school, he had one deaf pupil 
and one blind pupil. The deaf girl had a small per cent. of hear- 
ing. She was especially alert and was able to keep her place in 
the class. 

_ Prof. Lane expressed himself as convinced that the sug- 
gestions given in Mrs. Bingham’s paper, if followed, would in 
time make the deaf equal to the normal child. He was glad to 
speak of the interest taken in the instruction of the deaf by outside 
teachers brought about by the public day schools in Chicago. 

Miss McCowen, principal of the Chicago Public Day Schools 
for the Deaf, spoke upon “ General Work of the Vacation 
Schools.” The movement started in New York city in order to 
give the child of the slums the proper environment. It was next 
taken up in Philadelphia, and later in Chicago. The result was a 
thirty per cent. decrease in juvenile crime in districts where the 
vacation schools were in operation. These results caught the 
mother’s eye and money was given to increase the work. 

Miss McCowen tried to interest mothers of the deaf to work 
for vacation schools. At first her efforts failed, but at last she 
aroused them, and this summer she induced the Mothers’ Club to 
let her take the deaf children to the country instead of to the slum 
vacation schools. Miss McCowen next spoke of the work done 
by the Mothers’ Club. The mothers are now able to teach their 
deaf children the home language which is so difficult to teach in 
the school. 

Prof. Wilkinson spoke in disfavor of the oral day schools. 
He quoted Prof. Bell’s’article upon the Rochester School, proving 
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that the oral method is inadequate. He then quoted the famous 
California resolution adopted by the Convention of 1886: “ Re- 
solved, That earnest and persistent endeavors should be made in 
every school for the deaf to teach every pupil to speak and read 
from the lips, and that such efforts should be abandoned only 
when it is plainly evident that the measure of success obtained 
does not justify the necessary amount of labor,” contending that 
combined schools were fulfilling the letter of the resolution. He 
said the American system was the combined system. 

He spoke of the Rochester school as a spelling school. 
There, speech was taught only to a limited degree. He said the 
Chicago day schools were an outgrowth of the congested con- 
dition of the State school ; that the Wisconsin day schools ex- 
isted because, rather than build a new institution to meet the 
requirements, the state preferred to have the day schools, and 
through the assistance of Prof. Bell, a law was pushed through 
the legislature for their support. He said that the natural drift 
was from a day school to an institution. He quoted from an old 
letter of Dr. Crouter to the effect that day schools were unsatis- 
factory. From Dr. Westervelt, he got the statement that pupils 
who went home at the end of the week failed to keep up with their 
classes. He quoted from Mr. Jones of the Ohio Institution: 
“Had we been able to say that our Institution could take all 
pupils, I would have opposed the law establishing day schools.” 

Prof. Wilkinson said it was only a question of time when the 
Chicago day schools would pass into an institution ; that they 
were falling off in number of pupils. 

Dr. Waddell, the father of two deaf children formerly in Miss 
McCowen’s school and now attending the Los Angeles day 
school, spoke feelingly in support of day schools and of oralism. 

Mr. O’Donnell of the California Institution, who had taught 
for twenty-five years under both manual and oral methods in day 
schools and in institutions, both in Great Britain and in this coun- 
try, and who was the father of a “ dumb child,” disagreed warmly 
with Dr. Waddell and sided with Prof. Wilkinson. 

Miss McCowen replied to Prof. Wilkinson on the subject of 
the Chicago day schools, giving statistics to prove that greater 
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results with less expenditure of money were to be obtained from 
day schools than from institutions where the combined method 
was used. She said that institutions educated the parent to want 
help ; that instead of the day schools falling off in numbers, that 
in the last three years the number of pupils in the Chicago 
schools had grown from forty-four to one hundred and sixty-two, 
and the schools from four to eleven. 

J. A. Foshay, City Superintendent of Los Angeles, spoke in 
glowing terms of the work done in the Los Angeles Day School, 
and the help the teachers of the hearing had gotten by visiting 
this little school and studying the methods in use there. 

Miss West, of the Pennsylvania Institution, outlined the 
growth in oralism that had taken place in that institution since 
she had been connected with it. 

Mrs. Bingham having been called “an outsider” by one of 
the speakers objected and proved that she had been iust as 
actively engaged in instructing the deaf as any present. 

After 4 most warm discussion of the relative merits of day 
schools and institutions, the session adjourned at 5:30 o’clock 
with a call for a business meeting on the following afternoon to be 
held after the session of the Department of the Blind. 

Owing to a misunderstanding as to the hour, but a small 
number of the delegates reached the meeting in time to vote. 
The election of officers for the coming year resulted as follows : 
Dr. Warring Wilkinson of California, President ; Miss Mary 
McCowen of Chicago, Vice-President for the Deaf; Dr. E. E. 
Allen of Philadelphia, Vice-President for the Blind ; Dr. A. C. 
Rogers, Faribault, Minn., Vice-President for the Feeble-minded ; 
and Dr. E. A. Fay of Washington, Secretary and Treasurer. 

On the following evening, a banquet was given to the dele- 
gates by the Parents’ Association of Los Angeles. Toasts were 
responded to by Prof. Wilkinson, Mrs. Bingham, Miss McCowen, 
Superintendent Foshay, a deaf gentleman educated in Holland 
and now residing in Los Angeles, and Miss West. 

Emma F. WEst. 

















CONFERENCE OF THE BRITISH NATIONAL ASSO- 
CIATION OF TEACHERS OF THE DEAF. 


The conference of the British National Association of Teach- 
ers of the Deaf was held at the Royal Institution, Derby, Eng- 
land, on Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, August 2, 3, and 4, 
1899, Walter Evans, Esq., M. A. J. P., presiding. 

A large number of teachers from England, Ireland, and 
Scotland were present, and the conference was not only a great 
success from a professional point of view, but was also a social 
treat to those who had the good fortune of being present. In- 
teresting and able papers were read and discussed covering the 
whole field of the education of the deaf. ; 

The conference was kept free from any discussion of the 
relative merits of methods of instruction, and unanimity of 
opinion prevailed as to the importance of the teaching of lang- 
uage without respect to the means employed. 

One of the most important and valuable papers contributed 
was that of Mr. John Beattie, of the Belfast Institution, Ireland, 
on the education of the deaf child during the first three years, 
and which won for him the Braidwood gold medal among a 
large number of competitors. 

An invitation had been extended to all teachers of the deaf, 
irrespective of nationality or method, and it is to be regretted 
that more representatives of the American schools were not pres- 
ent, as the conference was both professionally and socially one 
of the finest ever held in England. 

The program arranged by Dr. Rowe, Headmaster of the 
Derby Institution, is replete with useful information, and one 
of the most artistic productions of the kind that has yet appeared 
in connection with conferences of the deaf. 








J. FEARON, 
Institution for the Deaf, Halifax, N.S. 




















EDITORIAL. 





One of the chief objects leading to the estab- 

a lishment of a magazine by the Association to 

Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf 

was to afford a means for the early and convenient publication of 

the proceedings of its Summer Meetings. This, the initial 

number, is accordingly largely made up of lectures, addresses, 

and papers given before the last Summer Meeting held at North- 

ampton ; and following numbers, to a less extent, will likewise 

be made up of papers and proceeding of this meeting until they 
all shall have been placed in the hands of the members. 

Of necessity this postpones for a time the carrying out of 
other plans, and principally that looking to the arrangement of 
the magazine in departments. Little more needs be said here 
on this point than that in due time departments will be estab- 
lished, each with its special subject and filled with matter specially 
appropriate to it. 

The mission of the magazine will be indentical with that of 
the Association of which it is, from this time forward, to be the 
principal publication, namely, to promote in every way possible 
the teaching of speech to the deaf. In fulfillment of this mission 
it will devote its pages to the work of creating speech-teaching 
sentiment, and propogating it, wherever it may not at present 
exist, and of providing reinforcement and encouragement and 
aids to the work where it already prevails, to the end that every 
deaf child in our schools, and coming to our schools in future, 
may have the largest opportunity possible to learn to speak and 
to learn to read speech upon the lips. The mission of the 
magazine will of course go farther than this, for it will urge at all 
times and in all places, as the thing of paramount importance, 
the giving to every deaf child—regardless of the speech, much or 
little, good or poor, that he may be able to acquire—of an educa- 
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tion, an education mental and moral, the broadest, the completest, 
the best that he may in any instance have capacity to receive. 

This brief statement of mission or policy is made with those 
persons especially in mind to whom this issue is sent who are not 
members of the Association and who in consequence may be un- 
acquainted with its purposes and aims. To them, and to all 
others, it may be said further, THE AssocrATION REVIEW is a 
publication of the Association and as such is sent free to all 
members. 


The Sixth Summer Meeting of the American 
Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech 
to the Deaf was held at Clarke School for the 
Deaf, Northampton, Mass., June 22-28, 1899. In many if not 
all respects it was the most successful meeting the Association 
has yet held. 

The attendance was large, the registry showing over three 
hundred and fifty present of whom nearly two hundred were 
members of the Association. The attendance included represent- 
atives from thirty-two schools in twenty-seven states and prov- 
inces. Some of the largest delegations came from distant states, 
Illinois sending fourteen, Indiana eight, and Nova Scotia six. 
Utah and Colorado were represented by one delegate each, and 
South Dakota by two. The spirit of interest and sacrifice shown 
by these teachers coming long distances at heavy expense was 
typical of the general spirit of interest and earnestness of all 
in their daily attendance upon the sessions. 

The arrangements for the entertainment and comfort of the 
members were well-planned and admirably executed. Northamp- 
ton is a college town and as it was the vacation period, board- 
ing accommodations were ample and uniformly excellent. A 
disadvantage this plan of entertainment possesses is that it some- 
what curtails the social privileges and enjoyments of a meeting, 
but the advantages that it possesses, and it possesses several, 
over the Institution or hotel plan of entertainment, more than 
balance this one disadvantage and make it a plan to be preferred. 


The Sixth 
Summer Meeting. 
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The program covered six days of actual work, and in this 
respect it was a decided improvement over former programs 
covering longer periods. The practice school, occupying the 
first morning period daily, was unique in that it was real school, 
the Northampton school itself, as represented in six of its regular 
classes retained to present the methods of the school to this meet- 
ing. The children were in their regular school-rooms in the hands 
of their regular teachers, and the work done was every-day school- 
work conducted by the methods that this school employs. To 
the working teacher this feature of the program, this showing of 
real school-work, was of especial value, for it gave actual dem- 
onstration of efficacy of methods used through immediate results 
brought forth. The Northampton school has already in its own 
success done a great work for the cause of the education of the 
deaf by speech methods; this meeting will undoubtedly broaden 
its influence and strengthen it, and mainly through the practical 
work presented at these morning school-room sessions. It is a 
professional education to spend a season at Northampton at any 
time during the school term, and there can be little doubt of the 
benefits derived by the two hundred and more teachers in the 
short season they were privileged to study the work and imbibe 
of its spirit at this meeting. 

Another excellent feature of the program was the presence 
upon it of speakers and lecturers prominent in the educational 
field outside our own special work. The addresses of Prof. Tyler 
of Amherst College, of Prof. Clark of Harvard College, of Super- 
intendent Balliet of the Springfield Schools, and of Prof. Boyden 
of the Bridgewater Normal School were along the most advanced 
and progressive educational lines and they could not have other 
than an effect to awaken all who heard them to larger possibilities 
in their own work. The papers relating in their matter more 
directly to speech teaching and educating by speech methods, 
were by practical and successful teachers, and they were all filled 
with suggestive, helpful thought that will bear fruit in many 
schools in the coming years. 

The delivery of the paper upon “University Experiences,” 
by Mr. A. Lincoln Fechheimer, was perhaps the most notable 
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event of the meeting. Mr. Fechheimer was born totally deaf 
and came before the meeting a university graduate. In his 
career he has successively passed through Clarke School for the 
Deaf at Northampton, the High School of his native city, Cin- 
cinnati, and, finally, Columbia University, New York City, win- 
ning at the latter institution the degree A.B. Though Mr. 
Fechheimer has never experienced the sensation of sound, his 
address was delivered in a pleasant voice and with a plainness 
of utterance that made it possible for every person present to 
follow him with interest. The writer sat some distance in the 
rear of the speaker and slightly to one side, and there were few 
words spoken that were not understood, and at no time was the 
thought entirely lost. The address in its delivery and its subject 
miatter produced a profound impression even upon educators 
of long experience in work with the deaf. Mr. Fechheimer in 
college gave special attention to architecture and it is understood 
he intends to make this his profession. The address just as it 
was spoken is given elsewhere in this issue. 

The lecture by Dr. Clarence J. Blake of Boston, upon “ Ha- 
bitual Hearing,” resulted in the passage of a resolution inviting 
the co-operation of the American Otological Society in securing 
systematic examination by aurists of the pupils in schools for the 
deaf. This resolution has since borne fruit in action by the 
Otological Society at its recent meeting in New London. A 
committee of one was appointed by the Society in the person of 
Dr. Blake, with full power to act to carry out the purpose of the 
resolution. We may now expect through this action competent 
aurists to enter upon the examination of the deaf children at 
least in the larger schools situated in or near large cities. Their 
reports compiled and published will be of especial value to 
physicians, as also to those in charge of the schools and directly 
responsible for the physical health or condition of the children. 

The deaf-blind girl, Linnie Haguewood, was present at all 
the sessions and seemed to enjoy the proceedings as her teacher 
or some kind friend interpreted them to her by means of the man- 
ual alphabet in the hand. Miss Donald gave an interesting ac- 
count of Linnie’s life and of her own experiences in teaching her, 
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Prof. E. H. Currier of the New York Institution, gratified a 
large number who wished to see it, by giving afternoon exhibi- 
tions of the akoulallion. The tests made were hardly conclusive 
of anything definite, nor were they expected to be. It will take 
prolonged trial in a school with selected cases to demonstrate if 
the machine possesses practical value. Such a trial it is under- 
stood Prof. Currier is now giving in his own school. 

The afternoons were given over generally to excursions to 
near by points of interest, principal of which were Smith College, 
Mt: Holyoke College, Amherst, Hadley, Deerfield, Mt. Holyoke, 
and Mt. Tom. The evenings were well occupied in their turn 
by a reception, a reading by George W. Cable, Dr. Blake’s lect- 
ure, an illustrated lecture on Japan by Dr. Bell, and a musical 
entertainment at which pleasing renditions were given by Mrs. 
Z. F. Westervelt and Misses Grace Dustan, Elizabeth Fay, and 
Gertrude Grossman. 

One of the most noticeable features of this meeting was the 
presence of an unusual number of the educated deaf. Most of 
them were graduates of Clarke School and they undoubtedly 
made this meeting their opportunity for a visit to their alma 
mater. ‘They all spoke and read speech of course, and to an ex- 
tent that they were often the principal talkers in social groups. 

To Miss Yale, the efficient Principal of Clarke School, much 
credit is due for the success of this meeting. With the assistance 
of her devoted co-workers, there was little left undone by her that 
could in any way contribute either to the profit or the pleasure 
of her guests. The Northampton meeting will long be remem- 
bered. 

PROGRAM. 


Thursday, June 22, 10:30 A. M.—Opening Session—Prayer : Rev. Henry 
T. Rose. Addresses of welcome: Hon. F. B. Sanborn, Vice- 
President Corporation of Clarke School; J. H. Carfrey, Superintend- 
ent of Public Schools, Northampton; L. Clark Seelye, President of 
Smith College, Northampton. Responses: Dr. Alexander Graham 
Bell, President of the Association; Mr. R. Mathison, Superintendent 
of the Ontario Institution ; Miss Harriet B. Rogers, first Principal 
of Clarke School. Address of the President, Alexander Graham Bell. 


Afternoon—Excursions. 
Evening—Reception. : 
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Friday, June 23, 9:30 A. M.—School-room Work. (Two classes of each 
department of the school were retained to present school work— 
the primary work in Dudley Hall, the intermediate work in Baker 
Hall, the more advanced work in Clarke Hall. An outline of this 
work for the several days is given at the end of this program.) 


11:00 A. M. to 1:00 P. M.—Lectures and papers: “The Teacher and 
the State,” Prof. John M. Tyler, Amherst College; “University 
Experiences,” A. Lincoln Fechheimer, Cincinnati, Ohio; “ Kinder- 
garten Work in Schools for the Deaf,” Edward C. Rider, Super- 
intendent of the Northern New York Institution; “Pictures, and 
How to use Them,” Florence C. McDowell, Principal of the Primary 
Department Pennsylvania Institution; “Pictures in the School- 
room,” Margaret J. Stevenson, Teacher in the Illinois Institution. 

Afternoon—Excursions. 


Evening—Reading by Mr. George W. Cable. 





Saturday, June 24, 9:30 A. M.—School-room Work. (See outline below.) 
11:00 A. M. to 1:00 P. M.—Lectures and papers: “ Laws of Pedagogy,” 
Prof. Wm. A. Clark, Harvard College; “The Reinforcements of 
Speech by Writing,’ Mabel Ellery Adams, Teacher in the Horace 
Mann School for the Deaf, Boston; “The Relation of Language 
to Mental Development and of Speech to Language Teaching,” 
S. G. Davidson, Teacher in the Pennsylvania Institution. 
Afternoon—Excursions. 


Evening—Lecture : ““Habitual Hearing,” Dr. Clarence J. Blake, Boston. 





Sunday Evening—Memorial Meeting—Report of Committee on 
Necrology. Music—Hymns. 





Monday, June 26, 9:30 A. M.—School-room Work. (See outline below.) 


11:00 A. M. to 1:00 P. M.—Lectures and papers : “Some Recent Phases 
of Educational Thought,” Thomas M. Balliet, Superintendent of 
Schools, Springfield, Mass., “Memory in Education,” Weston 
Jenkins, Principal of the New Jersey Institution ; “Rhythm as an 
Aid in Voice-Training,” Sarah A. Jordan, Teacher in the Horace 
Mann School, Boston ; “The Walls of our School-Rooms,” Cora R. 
Price, Teacher in the Pennsylvania Institution ; “The Association 
Magazine, “F. W. Booth, Principal of the Intermediate Depart- 
ment Pennsylvania Institution. 

Afternoon—Exhibition of the Akoulallion, by Prof. E. H. Currier, 
Principal of the New York Institution. Excursions. 


Evening—Illustrated Lecture on Japan: Dr. Alexander Graham Bell. 





Tuesday, June 27, 9:30 A. M.—School-room Work. (See outline below.) 
11:00 A. M. to 1:00 P. M.—Lectures and papers: “Nature Study and 
Elementary Science,” Prof. Arthur C. Boyden, Vice-President of 
the Normal School, Bridgewater, Mass.; “ What shall we do with 
our Feeble-Minded Children ?” Dr. A. L. E. Crouter, Superintendent 
of the Pennsylvania Institution; ‘ Voice-Culture,” Anna C. Allen, 
Principal of the Oral Department of the Missouri School; “ How to 
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Correct Defective Articulation,” Ella Scott, Principal of the Mystic 
Oral School for the Deaf. 

Afternoon—Excursions. 

Evening—Business Meeting. Musical Entertainment. 


Wednesday, June 28, 9:30 A. M.—School-room Work. (See outline 
below.) 

11:00 A. M. to 1:00 P. M.—Lectures and papers: ‘“ Physical Training 
and Games,” Prof. Hartvig Nissen, Director of Physical Training, 
Boston Public Schools. (On account of sickness in the family of 
Prof. Nissen, this iecture was not delivered.) ‘‘A Few Books,” 
Katharine Fletcher; “ The Education of Linnie Haguewood,” Dora 
Donald. Closing Exercises—Resolutions. Benediction, Rev. Wm. 

’ D. Bridge. Adjournment. 


The following is an outline of the school-room work as it was 
presented daily (see program above) from 9:30 to 10:50 A. M. during 
the several days of the meeting : 

PRIMARY DEPARTMENT—Daudley Hall. 
Entering Class —(Younger grade, Miss Leonard; older grade, Miss 

Grosvenor.) 

Sense Training. 

Speech-reading : Names of objects and commands. 

Elementary sounds and combinations. 

Writing words from objects or pictures, and from spoken words. 

Reading words and sentences from both script and print. 

Verbs ‘to be” and “‘to have.” 

Time work. 

Action work. 

Pronouns. 

Questions. 

Journals. 

Letters. 

INTERMEDIATE DEPARTMENT—Baker Hall. 
Third Grade (three yéars in school).—(Miss Field taught this class in 
numbers ; Miss Gawith took charge of the class in other recitations, 

Miss Baker, the regular teacher of the class, being absent). 


Chart story. 

Geography. 

Lessons in English. 

Verb work. 

Ask, say, tell. 

Sunday-school work. 

Numbers, (first year in number work): 1 to 10—add, subtract, multi- 
ply, divide ; problems under the same; 10 to 1oo—add, subtract, 
multiply, divide, by tens only ; 100 to 900—add, subtract, multiply, 
divide, by hundreds only : notation and numeration to 900 ; ad- 
dition, with “carrying.” 

Fifth Grade—(Miss Gawith). 


Articulation. 
Geography. 
Verb work. 
Principles in Language. 
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Parts of speech. 

Questions on early American History. 

Original Language. 

Numbers.—(Miss Field). Notation and numeration; notation of 
money and “making change ;” “more and less ;” addition, sub- 
traction, multiplication, and division, and practical problems in- 
volving these processes ; fractional parts; mental problems in 
long, liquid, dry, and time measures. 

GRAMMAR DEPARTMENT—Clarke Hall. 
Third Class. 

Speech work. (Miss Witter). Reading of selections both familiar 
and unfamiliar in prose and poetry, attention being given to cor- 
rection of errors in speech, to phrasing, and to emphasis; drill on 
special words and phrases; marking elementary sounds in words— 
vowel and consonant; making lists of words with certain specific 
endings; drill in accent. 

Arithmetic.—(Miss Everett). On successive days the following 
subjects were taken up and a variety of problems given under each : 
Weights and measures ; common fractions: decimal fractions ; 
percentage ; interest ; bills. 


Second Class.—(Miss Fletcher.) 


English History. Period beginning with the Tudors and coming 
down to the present time. 

Current Events.—Some of the topics discussed were: Leading 
Newspapers of this part of the country; their Editors, and the stand 
taken by each paper on the great questions of the day; the War in 
the Philippines; the Peace Conference; the Disintegration of China; 
Russian policy in Finland; the Dreyfus case; Lynch Law in the 
southern states; Strikes; Liquid Air; Wireless Telegraphy; Modern 
Authors; etc.; etc. 

Artists and works of Art: I. Architecture. The lessons given were 
the first of a series which it is proposed to give this class on the 
world’s masterpieces of architecture, sculpture, and painting. 


In each department school materials were so arranged as to be 
easily accessible to persons desiring to examine them. 


The President of the A. A. P. T. S. D. would 
have the editor acknowledge the recent receipt 
of two publications from Dott. D. Silvio 
Monaci, Director of the National Institution for the Deaf in 
Genoa, one of which is the Annual Report of this Institution for 
1898, issued in a quarto of 24 pages, embracing statement of 
accounts, list of officers, teachers and pupils. Mention is also 
made of distinguished visitors, among the number Mrs. Thurston 
Holland, H. M., Inspector of Oral Schools in Great Britain, who 
appears to have been favorably impressed with the work of the 
Genoa School. 


Two Italian 
Publications. 
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The second publication consists of a reprint from the Journal 
of the Society of Letters and Science, giving an account of the 
achievements of the Genevese in the education of the deaf, more 
especially of Father Assarotti, the founder of the National 
Institution (1801), of the Abbe Boselli and Father Tommaso 
Pendola, whose portraits are given. Mention is made also of 
other earnest co-workers, 


The recent completion by Helen Keller of her 
course of preparation for college, and the pass- 
ing with high credit of all her examinations, 
mark another forward step in the career of this remarkable girl. 
The world’s history does not contain a case similar to it, nor equal 
to it. Blind and deaf from infancy, and hence with only the 
senses of smell, taste, and touch as avenues to her mind, she has 
by her own indomitable will and her love for learning, aided by 
intelligent, skillful, and well-directed teaching, covered a com- 
plete course of primary and advanced instruction with a degree 
of success that finds her now at the threshold of a regular college 
course. She enters Radcliffe College, the women’s annex to 
Harvard, at the opening of the present term, to take up the most 
difficult task perhaps that she has as yet undertaken. That her 
career will be watched with the closest interest and with the most 
generous wishes for her success, by all who know her or who 
know of her, needs scarcely to be said. 

For the benefit of those who may not be familiar with them, 
we give below a review of the principal events making up Helen’s 
life-history. It was furnished us by a life-long friend of Helen, 
and, though written as notes for our use in another way, we will 
give it substantially as it came to us : 

“Helen Adams Keller, daughter of Arthur H. and Kate 
(Adams) Keller, was born June 27, 1880, in Tuscumbia, Alabama, 
possessed of all the faculties and senses of a healthy child. 

“ At the age of nineteen months, (March, 1882), when learn- 
ing to walk, and fast learning to talk, she was attacked by violent 
congestion of the stomach, which eventually resulted in the total 
loss of sight and hearing. After vainly endeavoring to effect 


Helen Keller’s 
Examinations. 
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their restoration, her parents, in 1886, applied to Director 
Anagnos of the Perkins Institute for the Blind, South Boston, 
and a graduate of that institution, Miss Annie M. Sullivan, was 
sent on to Alabama, and became Helen’s teacher, March 2, 1887. 
Private instruction at home was continued for a time, when Helen 
was taken to Boston and entered the Perkins Institute, May 26, 
1888, where she continued her studies under the supervision of 
her special teacher, Miss Sullivan. June following (1888), Helen 
accompanied by her mother, Dr. Anagnos,and Miss Sullivan, paid 
a visit to the Horace Mann School. Already then Miss Fuller, 
owing to Helen’s ready use of English, which she had learned 
largely through the use of the manual alphabet in the hand, 
thought she could be taught to speak, but not until two years later, 
March 26, 1890, did she and her teacher, Miss Sullivan call at the 
Horace Mann School and plead that she be taught to speak, 
when Miss Fuller undertook the task. 

“ Her connection with the Perkins Institute closed in 1892. 
A season was then devoted to private instruction in Latin, etc., 
under the Rev. Dr. Irons, near Pittsburg, Pa., followed in 1894 
by entering the Wright-Humason School, New York, where she 
continued two terms. In September, 1896, Miss Keller entered 
Gilman’s Cambridge School, as a candidate for college prepara- 
tion, and successfully passed the Harvard preparatory examina- 
tion, June 29-July 2, 1897. At the close of the year she was 
withdrawn from the school and repaired to Wrentham, Mass., 
later on removing to Boston, where, under the private tuition of 
Prof. Merton S. Keith, assisted by -Miss Sullivan, she continued 
her studies up to the 29-30th of June, 1899, when she presented 
herself for the final Harvard examination, which proved success- 
ful and entitled her to enter Radcliffe College, October, 1899. 

“This in brief is Miss Keller’s record. Her father, Captain 
Keller died in 1896. Her mother, step-brother, a sister born in 
1886, and a brother born in 1891, are living and reside upon the 
home place in Tuscumbia, Alabama.” 


To complete the record, or to make it fuller in the part that 
is at this time of most absorbing interest, we reproduce the follow- 
ing article from a recent issue of the Boston Transcript : 


Miss Helen Keller, having completed, under the tutorship 
of Mr. Merton S. Keith, her preparation for college in three years 
instead of in the four which had been assigned by some of her 
friends for the purpose, went to Cambridge in June last to take the 
regular entrance examinations for Radcliffe. She had success- 
fully given the usual subjects:at the preliminary examination, two 
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years ago, and these remained for this entrance examination : 
Geometry, Algebra, elementary Greek, advanced Greek, and 
advanced Latin. 

It is quite certain that no person ever took a college exam- 
ination with so heavy a handicap—we may say with so many 
kinds of a handicap—as Helen Keller's on this occasion. As 
all the world knows, she could not see the examination papers 
nor hear the voice of an examiner. The natural method of com- 
municating the questions to her would have been to make use of 
the fingers of her old-time “ teacher” and interpreter, Miss Sulli- 
van. Miss Sullivan does not know Greek or Latin or the higher 
mathematics, and while she is able to serve Helen by communi- 
eating to her printed Greek and Latin letter by letter, she could 
not, even if she had been so disposed, have given her the slightest 
assistance in answering the examination questions. But it was 
deemed best by all concerned to avoid even the remotest sugges- 
tion or possibility of assistance. A gentleman was found—Mr. 
Vining of the Perkins Institution, who had never met Helen 
Keller and who was quite unknown to her and unable to speak to 
her—who could take the examination papers as fast as they were 
presented and write them out in Braille characters, the system of 
writing in punctured points now much used by the blind. The 
questions, thus transcribed by him, were put into Helen’s hands 
in the examination room, in the presence of a proctor who could 
not communicate with her, and she wrote out her answers on the 
typewriter. 

Here, however, came in one of the additional points of 
Helen’s handicap. There are two systems of Braille writing—the 
English and the American. There are marked differences be- 
tween them—very much such differences as those between the 
two principal systems of shorthand writing. Helen Keller has 
been accustomed to the English system, in which nearly all the 
books which have been put into Braille are printed. As the ar- 
rangement with Mr. Vining was completed but a day or two 
before, and as it was not known to her that he did not write the 
English Braille, it was impossible to make any other arrangement. 
She had to puzzle out the unfamiliar method of writing, much as a 
writer of the Pitman stenography might use his sense of logic and 
general intelligence by a tour de force, to enable him to read the 
Graham shorthand ; and this labor was added to the other labor 
of Helen Keller’s examination: To add to her difficulties, her 
Swiss watch, made for the blind, had been forgotten at home, and 
there was no one at hand, on either of the days of the examination, 
to give her the time. She worked in the dark with regard to the 
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time which remained to her as she went along from question to 
question. a 

But she passed the examination triumphantly in every study. 
In advanced Latin she passed “with credit.” In advanced 
Greek, which her tutor regarded as her “star” study, she received 
a “ B,” which is a very high mark. Yet here, the time and the 
Braille difficulty worked most heavily against her. What her 
marking was in the other studies is not known ; it is only known 
that she passed them. 

Helen Keller is now ready for matriculation as a student of 
Radcliffe College. Her passing of the examinations, especially 
under such circumstances, is in itself a wonderful achievement. 
No particle of its severity was abated for her because she is deaf, 
dumb and blind, and no precautions were remitted because she is 
known to be incapable of deceit. She sat in total darkness and 
alone, without the touch of any friendly hand. A slip pricked 
with unfamiliar characters was put before her, and her typewriter 
clicked out its quick and true response to the hard questions. 
That was all. Will any other human being, living in such a 
world of silence and darkness, ever do as much ? 

The question may well be asked, will Helen Keller now take 
the regular college course ? Who will interpret to her the lect- 
ures in foreign languages which she cannot hear ? No one can 
do this. No lecture, even in English, can be translated to her in 
the manual alphabet as rapidly as it is spoken. Her usual inter- 
preter knows no foreign tongue. Who will read to her all the 
required matter of the courses of reading, none of which has been 
put into raised print ? It is beyond mechanical possibility to give 
her all this through her fingers. The obstacles appear insur- 
mountable. But that is the principal reason why Helen Keller is 
inclined to surmount them. 


The portrait of Helen which we give, is from a photograph 
by a near friend, Mrs. Charles T. Carruth, of Cambridge. The 
picture was taken about the time of Helen’s Radcliffe examin- 
ations and therefore is—as it always will be—doubly interesting 
on account of its associations. Mrs. Carruth as an amateur 
photographer has high artistic talent, as is evidenced in this work. 





A proof sheet of the above article sent to Miss Sullivan for 
correction of possible misstatements made, comes back enclosed 
in a type-written letter from Helen herself, making corrections 
and giving something of her more immediate plans for the future. 
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The letter is a personal one, but we have obtained Helen’s consent 
to its publication here : 


Wrentuam, Mass., September 26, 1899. 
My DEAR Mr. Bootn : 

My teacher wishes me to say that she acknowledges your 
kind letter, and that she has read the article, which you enclosed, 
and found it correct in almost every particular. You say, I was 
just learning to walk when I was taken ill. The fact is, I had 
been walking about eight months. You also say, that I was en- 
tered as a pupil at the Perkins Institution when I was eight. 
This is a mistake. I never had regular instruction at the Perkins 
Institution. My studies were very desultory, and I never at- 
tended classes with any regularity. 

You will see by the date above that we are still at Wrentham. 
College begins next week ; but our final arrangements have not 
yet been made. There is a great difference of opinion among my 
friends as to the course I ought to pursue at Radcliffe. Many 
think I ought not to attempt the regular course—they think I 
should develop along the lines of study which I like best, and get 
all I can out of special courses. Personally I should very much 
prefer to take the regular course. I should be proud and glad to 
win a degree ; but what the final decision will be, neither my 
teacher nor I know at this moment. 

With kind regards to Dr. and Mrs. Crouter and yourself, 
from my teacher and myself, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
HELEN KELLER. 


The last Michigan legislature passed as one of 
its last acts a bill for establishing and main- 
taining day-schools in the state. Among the 
wisest of its provisions is the one requiring that a teacher em- 
ployed in these day-schools “shall have had special training in 
the teaching of the deaf, including at least one year’s experience 
as a teacher in a school for the deaf.” Another provision requires 
that oral instruction shall be given for at least the first nine 
months of a child’s schooling, after which, if for any reason he 
is unable to learn by the method, it is to be discontinued. One 
hundred and fifty dollars is granted per pupil for the maintenance 


Day-Schools 
in Michigan. 
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of these schools. Efforts to secure similar action by the legis- 
latures of Minnesota and California were unsuccessful. 





The following preamble and resolutions re- 


Census : 
lating to the coming census and action that 


Resolutions. ; ar : 
the Association should take, were introduced 


at the Summer Meeting at Northampton, by Dr. J. C. Gordon: 

“WueEREAS, It appears that no provision has been made 
for an enumeration of the blind, or of the deaf, commonly known 
as “ deaf and dumb,” or “ deaf-mutes,” in the census of 1900, and, 

“WHEREAS, The enumeration hitherto made and returns 
tabulated for every decennial census since the year 1850 have 
been especially useful, valuable, and interesting to the educators 
of these classes and have undoubtedly resulted in extending the 
blessings of an education to large numbers of the blind and of 
the deaf, and, 

“WHEREAS, The enumeration of these classes is a matter 
of great importance to the blind, and to the deaf, and to those 
who are seeking their welfare, therefore be it 

“RESOLVED, That Dr. Alexander Graham Bell, President 
of the American Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech 
to the Deaf, and four others shall constitute a committee on be- 
half of this association with full power to take such steps as may 
be necessary to secure an enumeration of the blind and of the 
deaf and of the deaf-blind in the next census. This Committee 
is requested to confer with the Honorable Wm. R. Merriam, 
Director of the Census, and Dr. Fred H. Wines, Assistant Di- 
rector, in order to secure under the existing law, if possible, an 
enumeration of the classes herein referred to, upon schedules 
which shall include at least the name, residence, age, parents’ 
names in case of minors, sex, race, and age at which deafness or 
blindness occurred. 

“ Tf it shall appear that an amendment to the law is necessary 
in order to secure the enumeration aforesaid, this committee is 
hereby requested and empowered to appear before the proper 
officers of the United States Government, and committees of 
Congress of the United States, and to make use of every endeavor 
to secure a proper amendment of the law.” 

The resolutions were passed and the following committee 
was appointed to carry them into effect: Dr. Alexander Graham 


Bell, Dr. Joseph C. Gordon, Dr. A. L. E. Crouter, Hon. Edmund 
Lyon, and Mr, F. W. Booth. 
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It is purposed when present plans are matured 
to devote a department of THE REvIEw to 
the work and interests of the various Parents’ 
Associations connected with schools for the deaf. These Asso- 
ciations in their meetings and their influence are proving an 
exceedingly helpful adjunct to the smaller and weaker schools 
of the country, and they are worthy of encouragement. We 
should be pleased to have for publication some of the papers 
read, as well as brief report of discussions, at the meetings of 
parents ; it would be interesting, and undoubtedly helpful, to us 
all to be given a glimpse, at times, of questions from the parents’ 
standpoint. 


Parents’ 
Associations. 


The Five-Slate Miss Barry has done the cause of the education 
of the deaf a further service by the publication 
in book form of her system of language teach- 
ing by the use of the five slates. It is a system that utilizes the 
large wall slates in every school room, appropriating the first 
slate to use always as the subject slate, the second slate in like 
manner as the verb slate, the third as the objective slate, the 
fourth as the preposition slate, and the fifth again as an objective 
slate, thus giving fixed place to every principal element of the 
English sentence. There is no question regarding the excellence 
of this system for purposes of primary instruction : the tests 
to which it has been subjected have been too severe, and it has 
received the endorsement of too many successful teachers. It 
gives graphically, therefore plainly to young children, the primary 
and chief relationships in the sentence, and this without distorting 
the sentence from alignment or its elements from position. The 
child learns easily because forms are repeated to the sight and 
the memory holds and uses the impressions made as guides or 
models for correct writing. As presented in this volume by 
Miss Barry, the work is graded to cover all the regular construc- 
tions of the language from the simple to the compound and the 
complex. She brings in also some of the irregular or idiomatic 
constructions where their forms are fixed and where they may 
be presented to the eye as invariable in their relations. 


System. 
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The system does not cover the whole of language, but it 
covers so much of it that what is left may be treated and taught 
under the head of the ‘ 





‘exceptions ”—as it must be in any event, 
by whatever system. 

The book is a quarto, bound in boards, of 36 pages, on 
beautifully calendered paper, and fully illustrated, with an abund- 
ance of examples of sentences analyzed upon the slates. The 
price is $1.25 (4s. 2d.) postage paid. Address Katharine E. 
Barry, Pennsylvania Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, Mt. 
Airy, Philadelphia. 


NOTES AND NOTICES. 


An exceedingly interesting document has been received in 
the Report, by Dr. J. C. Gordon, Superintendent of the Jackson- 
ville School, to the Superintendent of Public Instruction of 
Illinois. It treats specifically and at length of methods of in- 
structing the deaf, upon which Dr. Gordon takes the most ad- 
vanced grounds. THE REvIEw hopes in a future issue to reprint 
portions of this pamphlet to show the direction and measure of 
the progress making in the Jacksonville School. 


The promise of another Helen Keller souvenir will awaken 
pleasing anticipations in those who were favored with a copy of 
the beautiful volume published by the Volta Bureau some years 
ago. The present work will be larger and fuller than the first, 
containing much of Helen’s later life, and giving to educators a 
consecutive and reliable account of her instruction. The volume 
may be looked for before the close of the year. The members 
of the A. A. P. T. S. D. will be favored—as they were with the 
previous volume—in the distribution. 





The Cincinnati Oral School, Miss Virginia A. Osborn, 
Principal, is to be congratulated upon securing at last a per- 
manent home. The Public School Board of the city has rented 
for a term of years a commodious residence building in a central 
part of the city and has turned it over to the uses of the school, 
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Irom all accounts Miss Osborne is doing a good work in Cin- 
cinnati and this will give her added facilities much needed. A 
flourishing Parents’ Association is maintained in connection with 
the school. 


Tue Association REvIEW is a publication of the Amer- 
ican Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the 
Deaf. It is sent free to members. To non-members the sub- 
scription price is two dollars and fifty cents ($2.50) for the school 
year. Membership in the Association may be obtained upon 
payment to the Treasurer of the membership fee of two dollars 
($2), or its equivalent in foreign currency—8s. 4d. in English 
money; 8m. 2pfg. in German money; Iofr. 2c. in French money; 
7 kr. 50 ore. in Norwegian, Swedish, and Danish money; and 
10l. 2c. in Italian money. Foreign postal money orders should 
be drawn on Philadelphia, in favor of F. W. Booth. 

Any person receiving this issue as a “sample copy” may 
consider it an invitation to join the Association as a member. 
Upon receipt by the Treasurer of the membership fee of two 
dollars, a certificate will be forwarded which will entitle the holder 
to all privileges of membership, together with all publications of 
the Association during the following year. 

Delinquent members, whose names have been dropped on 
account of non-payment of dues, may be restored to full member- 
ship by payment of this or the coming year’s dues. 


Teachers wishing positions and Superintendents wishing 
teachers may avail themselves of the office of the General Secre- 
tary of the American Association to Promote the Teaching of 
Speech to the Deaf so far as it may be of service to them. The 
General Secretary has a list of teachers—though it is now grown 
quite short—and also one of Superintendents, belonging to the 
above classes, ready for use by any person who may write for 
them. 








A trained teacher with several years’ experience in a school 
for the deaf wishes to obtain a private pupil. Further particulars 
may be obtained by addressing the editor of the REviEw. 


A teacher instructing backward deaf children wishes one or 
two more pupils. For further information address the editor of 
the REVIEW. 





